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Joffre and Von Hindenburé are 
masters of tactics and strategy. 
They are painting history in men 
and achievements. Their work has 


distinguished them as great gen-. 


erals. What man ranks as high as 
an interpreter of their operations? 
Frederick Palmer, Premier of War 
Correspondents, by right of ex- 
perience on the field of action. 


Frederick Palmer has reported wars for 
twenty years. The Greco-Turkish, Boer, 
Spanish-American, Russo-Jap and Balkan 


wars, and the Mexican flurry have been 
covered by this writing man with a knowledge of 
tactics and strategy. His present work will no 
doubt stand the test of time and take on historical 
significance because of his connections with the 
highest military command. Those who want facts 
brilliantly presented should read Palmer’s articles in 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
416 West 13th Street, New York City 
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Under this heading are grouped the announcements of architects, books of plans, landscape architects and engineers, sanitary and water supply 
systems. Through the Information Bureau we will answer any perplexing questions on any of these subjects. Particulars and advertising rates 
will be sent on request. Address Toe House Beautirut Pusuisnine Co., Inc., 17 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 





TALKS WITH OUR READERS 


HAT the College Girl shall put in 

her room, and what she shall leave 
out of it, are questions that agitate every 
freshman’s esthetic sense. In the Novem- 
ber House BEAUTIFUL Content York will 
describe the kind of room that used to 
be the ideal of almost every girl, and 
the kind that her sister of to-day con- 
siders a satisfactory solution of the prob- 
lem. This article is illustrated with some 
very interesting photographs of the new 
dormitory at Wellesley College. 

In November, we shall give an account 
of another handiwork revival, that of hand- 
painted furniture, not the sort we see in 
the shops with slap-dash stenciled posies 
on chair-backs or bureau drawers, but the 
kind that glows through its many coats of 
carefully applied varnish with the rich 
coloring of Diaz’s flowers and fruits. 

One of the houses of which we show 
photographs in the November number 
has a most interesting answer to the query 
— What Kind of Entrance Hall Shall We 
Have? This house settles it by having no 
hall at all, having, instead, just a good- 
sized entrance, or, as our grandmothers 
used to call it, “entry.” The staircase, 
with a closet on either side, is placed be- 
tween two walls like an old-fashioned 
basement staircase, and the result is de- 
lightful. This house, has, also, an arrange- 
ment of glass doors that would have been 
an excellent case in point for the article 
on Glass Doors in the September House 
BEAUTIFUL. 

Did you know that you might have a 
spring garden all winter in any room 
in your house? Daffodils, hyacinths, cro- 
cuses, lilies, can be made to blossom with 
the uncanny opportuneness of a green- 
house flower—and with no _ trouble. 
Read L. H. Ellsworth’s article in the No- 
vember House BEAuTIFUL and start in 
at once to plant these bulbs in charming 
pots, or jars, or vases for Christmas pres- 
ents. 

Well, here we are at the end of our 
space and we have hardly begun to tell 
you about that November number. May- 
be it’s just as well. For our part, we 
don’t like to know too definitely what we 
are going to have for dinner before we sit 
down to it — we like to sniff an appetiz- 
ing smell from the kitchen, and guess the 
Test. 








Hodgson Portable Houses 


Cottages, Garages, Play Houses, Poultry Houses, etc. 


We show here a screened house —a delight at this time of the year—and a 
Sand House that will keep your children amused, out of the hot sun or rain. 


Catalog free. 


E. F. HODGSON CO., Room 232, 116 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


New York Show Room: Craftsman Building, 6 E. 39th St. 


Address all correspondence to Boston 





1915 EDITION 


‘te ; “COUNTRY AND SUBURBAN HOUSES” 





A most complete and handsomely illustrated book designed to 
solve your building proposition. 9x12 inches. 150 illustrations 
Colonial, Artistic, Stucco, Half Timber, Bungalow and other styles of Architecture. 
General specifications, interior suggestions and practical information. Estimates of cost. 
Exterior and interior views, first and second floor plans with all dimensions. Large half- 

tone illustrations, and all designs carefully selected. 
Designs costing $3,500 to $30,000. Price $2.00 Prepaid 


WILLIAM DEWSNAP, Architect, 203 Broadway, New York City 


Or Leading Book Sellers 








a 
“HOMES OF CHARACTER” 
THE COMPLETE BOOK ON HOME BUILDING 
320 pages of practical information on how to 
Finance, Plan and Build a home, 128 New House 
designs and 354 illustrations of Interiors and 


Exteriors, bound Sut Prepaid for $1 


in cloth. 

Just pin a $1.00 bill 
to this advt. and 
mail today, and this 
Wonderful! book will 
be sent you at once 
prepaid. Sample 
pages 2c stamp. 


NEWSON CO. 
Architects 
1028 Williamson Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


























F you intend to build 
and want your new 
a - home tobe express- 
ive of your own indivi- 
duality and different 
rom thecommonplace 
you will be interested 
in my proposition in 
regard to special 
sketches and in the two 

ublications described 


* Colonial Houses” 


containing floor plans, 





pleasing style. Price 
by express prepaid $2. “‘STUCCO HOUSES’’ containing perspectives and 1-8 
scale floor plans, showing designs suitable for this imperishable construction 
Price by express prepaid, $5. In ordering give brief description of your require- 
ents and they will have earnest consideration. : 
Plans furnished for the alteration of old buildings to the Colonial and Stucco Styles 


Address E 8. CHILD, Architect, Room 1018, 29 Broadway, New York City 





Swings Quietly on 


STANLEY HINGES 


The Standard of Quality the world 
over. Before buying the Hardware 
for your new home, write for beoklet 
“KK” on Properly Hung Doors. 


THE STANLEY WORKS 


New Britain 





Connecticut 











“ PRACTICAL AMERICAN HOMES~ 
This ad is worth fifty cents to you; send it. 
together with your card and a dollar bill 
and I will send prepaid one of my 9x lk 4 
1914books showing half-tonecuts and floor plans} 
of carefully selected practical homesranging in 
cost from $3,000 to $10,000. 2% years’ experience. 
I can help you solve your building problems. 
ATERHOUSE, Architect 


National Bank Bldg. Passaic, N. J. 
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A Book of Devigny of 


BVNGALOW. 
PATIOS Cin. 
TWO STORY 
HOVY EYL 

Price 


—Qne_Dollar 
Pop 








* s J ~ 
Stillwell California Homes ,S""fi¢. 
Our Books give photos — plans — costs. 
“REPRESENTATIVE CALIFORNIA HOMES" 
530 Ideal Plans, #1600 to $6000 — Price We 


““‘WEST COAST BUNGALOWS” 
51 Plans, $600 to $2000 — Price Ste 
“LITTLE BUNGALOWS" 

81 Plans, $300 to $1700—Price 25e 
FER 


OF. 
ima . All 3 Books for i -~ Postpaid 
Books & ts Bold 








Every Home Builder 


' should have book Modern Dwellings. 
Price $1.50, or with a number of 
blue prints, Price $2.00. Both show 
a number of plans and exterior views 
of Colonial, English, Bungalow and 
other types. 
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WIGS 


ae THE SHOPPING 


KAUN NYMNNINe 


GUIDE ye 


II NNY_SIw 


This department combines notes on new devices, household utilities, and articles on display in Metropolitan Shops, with advertising that is 


appropriate for such reading matter. 


All advertisers are given position alongside reading matter. 


The department is used primarily for small 


advertisements, although nothing less than a half inch, single column, will be accepted. Particulars and special advertising rates will be sent upon 


request. 


Address Tue House Beravutirut Pusuisnine Co., Inc., 17 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 
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** The Heart of the Heating Plant.’’ 


The serviceable and sensible handling 
of home heating has been brought to fi 
the point of perfection with 


PeAgINNEAPOLIS” 
HEAT REGULATOR 


Used with any heating plant. Sold 
by the heating trade everywhere [-=~} 
and guaranteed. Write for Booklet. Cum fod 


MINNEAPOLIS HEAT REGULATOR CO. 
2745 Fourth Ave. So., a ata Minn, 
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i L [VIA LINE N 
Ot PRINTEDAND CROss “NS 


Unique Artistic and Conservative Designs 

_| High Grade Material and Workmanship 
MAKE APPROPRIATE CIFTS 

Suggestions for Individual Designs 


1 OUR LATEST LISTS AND 
4+ WRITE FOR OUR LATEST Lists an 
Also Cross Stitch Sheets and Designs 


OLIVIA BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 








For 
Your 
Garden 


Garden and Plant Sticks 


of Fairies, Birds and Butterflies. 
Very attractive and pleasing. 


Send for Booklet 
Pohlison Shops 


Dept. 446 
Rhode Island 






Fourteen Designs. 


Pawtucket, 








We invite the opportunity to serve our subscribers 
by advising them what to buy,where to buy, and how 
much to pay. A STAMPED AND ADDRESSED ENVELOPE 
FoR RepLty Must Accompany ALL Inquiries. AD- 
pREss “The Information Bureau,” THe House 
BeavtiFut, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


E believe that our readers who do 

their Christmas shopping early will 
be interested in a tea-set that could be 
presented at once —or perhaps not be 
given away after all! It is powder blue, 
with green-and-gold decorations — a re- 
production of the exquisite old Chinese 
Wedgwood. Then there are Chinese Chip- 
pendale tea-tables, and Lady Baltimore, 
Nellie Custis, and many unnamed ma- 
hogany tea-wagons, with removable glass 
trays and rubber-tired wheels. 


SSS 


ONEY pots of Leeds ware, each mod- 
eled after a beehive, and Leeds plates 
in dozen and half-dozen sets, or single 
plates, of various sizes may be purchased 
at the shop of an importer of old English 


china. 
aaa a 

COLLECTION of etchings by W. 

Dendy Sadler, some of them hand col- 
ored, are attracting the attention they de- 
serve. Among the subjects are “The Old 
Hundredth,” “Darby and Joan,” and 
many others, full of detail that could be 
used for guidance in the correct furnishing 
of a colonial home adapted from the early 


English. 
ie 
MARTHA WASHINGTON sewing 
table, a reproduction of one at Mt. 
Vernon, built of solid mahogany even to 
drawer bottoms and knobs, may be pur- 
chased at the very reasonable price of $15. 


BE 

NDIA baskets, with decorative detail, 

made from the yellow stem of the or- 
chid; Fami wedding baskets; Chinese bas- 
kets with cover lacquered in vivid colors, 
and others with handles trimmed with 
silk tassels or bits of jade, make fascinat- 
ing American mending baskets. 


Rossa nerd 

ATTING, which is in great demand 

for edging doilies may be purchased by 
the yard, made of white or natural color 
linen-thread. The woman who does her 
own tatting may own a hand-wrought 
silver shuttle, which will be made to order 
for $1.75 up. 





Linens 
at nay tenet 


McCutcheon’s 


Write for Catalogue. 


Table Cloths and Napkins. Every type 

and quality, and all the sizes including the big and 

unusual sizes. 

Fancy Table Linens. Embroidered and 
Lace trimmed Table Cloths, Doilies of Drawn work, 
Luncheon Cloths, Tea Cloths, Napkins, Scarfs, 

White or colored, simple or elaborate, low-priced 

or costly. 

Bed Linens. Sheets and Pillow Cases, hem- 

stitched and embroidered, in all sizes. 

Towels. Fancy ones, plain ones, fine or inex- 
ensive ones, Hand Towels, Face Towels, Guest 
‘owels, Bath Towels 


Mail Orders receive our prompt attention. 


Fifth Ave., 34th and 33d Sts., New York 
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GALLOWAY 

TERRA COTTA CO. 
3220 WALNUT ST. 


PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK SHOW ROOM 


lar, Vasey, Bird Font, 





RAFTSMAN BLDG--39,E.% SitAve. 








SILENCE” 





“DOMES OF 








Look for Name on Inside of Each Caster 
10c Set of 4. Any Dealer or 


DOMES OF SILENCE CO., 17 State St., N. Y. 


= MAKE YOUR FURNITURE GLIDE 
Save rugs, carpets, floors and your furniture 





NATIONAL SOCIETY OF CRAFTSMEN 


Unusual things in Jewelry, Glass, Pottery, Leather Textiles 


or Metal Work always in stock, or made to order. 
119 E. 19th Street, N. Y. City 





‘‘Home-Making, the New Profession” 


Isa 100-page hand-book—it’s FREE. Home study Domestie Science 
‘or home-inakers, teachers, and for well-paid positions 
Hand Cooking on Scientific Principles, © Pp -- 4f 

ill., cents 


511 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill, 


courses. 
Bulletins. ** Free c 
10 cents.*** Food Values,’’ — practical dietetics, 32 pp., 13 


American School of Home Economics, 
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‘DANERSK 


Painted Furniture 


for informal rooms ofcity 
houses and apartments ; 
studios and for every 
room of country homes. 
Single pieces or complete 
sets. Inexpensive, sturdy 
and charming. 

Choice of color scheme. 


Write for Booklet“ E"' 


ERSKINE - DANFORTH 
CORPORATION 


2 West 47th St., New York 
TTT UUAHAUUAHUEALLUAALLGAAALOGALUCGEALLEALLCGGAUGGAOUCSAOOOACOAA OCGA UCLA OOSA OOOO OA UUOH UU 














Triple Mirror Dressing Table (X18) 
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Stucco Houses Beautified! 


Protect and beautify the exterior of your stucco or 
concrete building. Make it weatherproof as well as 
even-colored, soft-toned and artistic in appearance. 


TRUS-CON Stone-Tex 


is a liquid cement coating, especially adapted for brick, 
masonry, concrete and stucco. Not a paint, it does not 
crack or peel off but becomes an integral part of the wall, 
preventing discoloration and staining. 

Made in several desirable colors. 
and information — free. 


The TRUS-CON LABORATORIES 


133 Trus-Con Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
Waterproofings — Dampproofings — Technical Paints 


Write for Color Card 














HESS Suman’ LOCKER 


The Only Modern, Sanitary 
STEEL Medicine Cabinet 


or locker finished in snow-white, baked 
everlasting enamel, inside and out. Beau- 
tiful Seneied mirror door. Nickel plate 
brass trimmings. Steel or glass vcs. 


COSTS LESS THAN WOOD 


Never warps, shrinks, nor swells, Dust 
and vermin proof, easily cleaned, 


Should Be in Every Bath Room 


Four styles—four sizes. To recess in 
wall or to hang outside. Send for illus- 
trated circular, 

HESS, 923-L, Tacoma Bldg., Chicago 
Makers of Steel Furnaces. Free Booklet 








The Recessed Steel 
Medicine Cabinet 








BOWDOIN AND MANLEY 
546 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Draperies, Decorations 
Wall Papers, Furniture 
Oriental and Domestic Rugs 


Color Schemes, Samples and Estimates on Request 














Coats-of-Arms Book Plates, Steel Dies, 
’ - 


Genealogical and Heralds 
research. Specially attractive prices. 


ROYALE ARMS PUBLISHING CO. 
30 East 30th Street New York City 
THICK OR THIN 


P A R Q U E T PLAIN OR ORNAMENTAL 
FLOORS 








Write for Cat. of Designs 
The Interior Hardwood Co., Mfrs, 
Indianapolis, Ind, 





LOBES, which, like maps, are always 
in demand at home as well as at school, 
range in price from 35 cents up. An ar- 
tistically colored one mounted on a carved 
mahogany standard would be an orna- 
ment for the home library that would be in 
unquestionably good taste. 
Se 
N old Chinese vase, 16 inches high, 
kingfisher green, and without other 
decoration, is offered. This would make 
a beautiful library lamp. 


SPOS 
OOT-STOOLS of any period, floor 
cushions and sofa pillows of any size 
may be ordered from a collector of rare 
velvets, satins, and Spanish brocades. 


SS 
IND-SHIELDS for side-wall can- 
dles made of parchment decorated 

with orange-colored surface and details 
from Diefenbach shadow pictures are very 
attractive. Diefenbach pictures, singly or 
in sets, may also be purchased, framed or 


unframed. 

Doras oad 
CORNUCOPIA sofa, mahogany, in 
excellent condition, similar to the one 

pictured on the cover of N. Hudson 
Moore’s Old Furniture Book, will be sold 
by the owner. 


WO curly-maple fiddle-back chairs 
with cane seats are offered. These 
would make excellent colonial hall chairs, 
or could be used in a bedroom. The work- 
manship and proportions are unusually 


good. 
E> 

CHILD’S high chair made of hickory 

is for sale. This chair is not in the best 
condition, having in due time been used as 
a sled by its small owner, but it is worth 
while as a model for lines and dimensions, 
and could be restored. 


Ea 

NOTHER handsome old gate-leg ta- 

ble has come to our attention. It is 
made of oak and is 41 inches wide and 54 
inches long. There is also a three-legged 
side-table of oak, and a handsome Jaco- 
bean side-piece for a dining-room. This 
is 42 inches long, 33 inches high, and 26 
inches wide. 


CHEST of museum standard is of- 
fered. It is 5 feet 11 inches long, 2 feet 
3 inches high and was made in Brittany, 
about 1630, of chestnut wood, and resem- 
bles walnut in color. There are four 


Vv 





BANISH THE SPARROW 


English Sparrows drive away Native Birds. Native 
birds protect trees and gardens by devouring insects. 
Join in the war against English Sparrows. The famous 


DODSON SPARROW TRAP 


catches sparrows automatically. Works all the time. 
Double funnel and automatic drop trap combined — xo 
other trap like this. naar $6, f. 0. b. ee 


4 B -SECOND Funney 





ree Booklet. Write for Mr. Dodson’s Free Booklet 
telling how to win Native Birds. Describes the famous 
Dodson bird houses — 20 styles. 

Nature Neighbors. A library of books chiefly about 
birds — wonderfully illustrated. Written by leading au- 
thorities. Free folder, and picture of bird in natural col- 
ors, if you write. 


JOSEPH H. DODSON, 703 Security Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Mr. Dodson is a Director of the Illinois Audubon 
Society. 








CURTAINS, 
DRAPERIES 


AND 


PoRTIERES 


Made To Measure 
After your own selection of 
style and materials. 
Ready to hang and guaran- 
teed to fit. 
Write for Catalogue of Draperies and Furniture. 


SANFORD SHOPS, Inc., 
Dept. A, 49 West 45th St., New York City. 

















Reinforced Concrete 
Underground Garbage Receiver 


Superior to metal construction. Positively will 
not rust. Sold under written guarantee. No extra 
charge for foot tripper. Five styles and sizes. 


Write for circular. 
FELLOWS & CO. 
127 Portland St., Boston, Mass. 
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ART TRAINING FOR 
PROFESSIONAL SUCCESS 


Interior Decoration, Costume ff 
Design, etc. Send for cireular. —— . 
30 Instructors. 15 Depts. ota 

NEW YORK SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART. 
Frank Alvah Parsons, Pres. Winter term begins Sept. 13th. 
Susan F. Bissell, Sec’y. 2239 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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S.Y.P.— The Tea Pot é 


that Brews Better Tea 


Unique in design and quaintly attractive 
in shape and coloring, the S. Y. P. Tea Pot 
will make tea as strong or weak as you like 
it and will keep it just that way. 


S. Y. P. Tea Pots are made in four sizes and several 
colors and range in price from $1.75 to $3.00. 


It Pays to Buy the Best 


fyise.Comzn “New vonx cry” 


















Building? 


Get This FREE Book 


It tells all about the proper methods of 
beautifying your home. Describes John- 
son’s Prepared Wax, which gives hard, 
glass-like finish to furniture, floors, 
woodwork, etc. Does not gather dust. 
Is not oily. Book also tells about 


Johnson’s Wood Dye 


Comes in 17 harmonious shades. Makes 
cheap, soft woods as artistic as hard 
woods. If you are interested in build- 
ing, we will mail you free a Dollar Port- 
folio vf Wood Panels, showing all Repu; 
lar woods finished with Johnson’s Wood 
Finishes- The Panels and the 25c book 
Edition HBl0are Free and Postpaid. 


S. C. Johnson & Son, Racine, Wis. 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities’” 




















GENUINE NAVAJO RUGS 
Direct from the Indian to you. I am 
a licensed Indian trader, licensed by the 
U.S. Government living on the Navajo 
Indian Reservation. Can buy the best 
rugs direct from the Indian. I guarantee 
my rugs to be genuine and can place them in 
your home at prices which will surprise you. 
Send for descriptive booklet and price list. 

W.S. DALTON, Box 277, Gallup, N.M. 








Ye Colonial Door Knocker 


Distinctive— Ornamental —Artistic — Practical 
» _ Expresses with dignity the spirit of hospitality. 

Solid brass — 7} inches high. 

PRICE, $4.50. Sent prepaid on receipt of 
price to any point in the U. 8. Name engraved 
on face in Old English letters, $1.50 extra. 

COLONIAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Kensington PI., Springfield, Ohio 












Goose Down Cushion Free 


Write today for our strictly limited offer on 
enuine Southern Live Goose Feather pillows. 
own cushion, large size free. Splendid 

special offer. Post yourself. Write today. 

Live Goose Feather Co., Dept. K, Statesville, N.C. 





sunken panels of oak in front, each panel 
inlaid with a rosette of olive wood. The 
stiles and frames of panels are carved. 


DES 


ADAME PADEREWSKI has sent 

to this country, to be sold for the ben- 
efit of the Polish Relief Fund, a collection 
of strange new dolls, clad in costumes 
typical of the various districts of Poland. 
The dolls and their costumes were made 
in Paris by Polish refugee artists and are 
instructive as well as quaint and inter- 


esting. 
3700 Ere 

N a collection of old prints that are to 

be sold are several that would make 
attractive decorations for a garage. For 
instance, a lithograph of the first known 
horseless wagon, — “‘A new machine to 
go without horses, ’’ — taken from a sup- 
plement to Vol. 55 of The Universal Mag- 


agine, 1774. 
ESS 


RTISTS’ table covers of printed linen, 
two yards square, which are shown in 
various color combinations, are distinc- 
tive. One with a black background has 
an all-over flower and foliage tapestry 
pattern in old blue, gold, brown, and rust 


color. 
oe 
HE woman who does not wish to piece 
quilts, embroider samplers, cross- 


stitch, or tat, need not despair. Patterns 
are furnished for tapestry coverings for 
chair seats with the design outlined in 
colors, all ready to be filled in with the 
colored wool threads supplied for that 


purpose. 
RSS 


APANESE prints on sale here are sel- 

dom catalogued and we would suggest 
that our readers who wish to make per- 
sonal selections of prints for framing, 
purchase single copies of or an annual 
subscription to a beautifully illustrated 
magazine, published in Japan, printed 
in English on Japanese paper. We shall 
be pleased to furnish the long address; 
also a selected list of other Japanese Art 
magazines obtainable in this country. 


ESS 


PLANT which lasts indefinitely and 

thrives in water, and its own jar, is 
the Chinese evergreen — in no way re- 
sembling our American idea of an ever- 
green. The jar of brown or green glazed 
earthenware is unfinished at the top, that 
the glaze “may not attract the evil eye.” 


Vil 





Tasteful Mural Effects 


Add beauty, charm and distinctiveness 
to your home. Give to it an air of 
cultured refinement by having your 
walls finished in the latest offerings of 


Fab-Rik-O-Na 


e 
Woven Wall Coverings 
An almost unlimited variety of beautiful 
tones, shades and designs afford unique color 
scheme. Unequalled in rich simplicity and 
durability. When in New York, visit our - 
exhibit at the Craftsman Home Builders 
Permanent Exposition, 6 East 39th Street. 
H. B. WIGGIN’S SONS CO. 
216 Arch Street Bloomfield, N. J. 


rae ti Sond totsieeldete 2s 
“Art and Utility -in~ Decoration” 
~2 5. and -Samples=~-” 


DECORATIONS 














Plan them now for next 

4 summer. When you plant 

a fall shrubs it’s just the time 

to erect arbors, pergolas, 

lattice, trellis, Japanese 

Woodwork and other gar- 
den decoration. 

Our portfolio of garden 
plates will bring you many 
valuable suggestions. It’s 
free for the asking.’ Send 
for a copy to-day. 


MATHEWS MANUFACTURING CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


THE 
910 Williamson Building 





OWN AT LEAST ONE 
GOOD ORIENTAL RUG 


Place it in your living room and give it hard 
service. You will notice at the end of the 
year that it grows better looking. Other floor 
coverings will come and go but your Antique 
Oriental Rugs live on. 

It is my aim to sell you at least one rug to 
make you a customer for life. I buy and sell 
because to do so gives me pleasure and keeps 
me busy. I will prepay a selection of rugs for 

ou to look over and return, at my expense, 
if you possibly can. 
EE Send for List of Rugs and Free Booklet 


L. B. LAWTON, MAJOR, U. S. A., Retired 
2 LEITCH AVENUE, SKANEATELES, NEW YORK 











ALIFORNIA 


Write For Free Contos —“Seaintins and oe 
I cee, 
Suntan Leather Co. , Mfrs. , 825 Bdwy., Los Angeles 
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JOIN THE COUNTRYWIDE CRUSADE 
AGAINST THE SPARROW NUISANCE 


Sparrows are destructive. Eat seeds and grains, drive valu- 
able birds away. U.S. Dept. of Agriculture advises des- 
troying sparrows. Many states offer a bounty. 

This is the cheapest and best trap. Guaranteed to catch 
sparrows. Order today. Delivered FREE. Catalog of 
Bird Houses and Food Devices free. 


E. E. EDMANSON & CO. 
i 620-30 S. Norton St., Chicago, Ill. 


Knock-Down 
Bird Houses 


Build them your- 
self. Lots of fun. 
Instructive. 
Write for Price 
List. 










Sparrow - 
Trap, $1.75 deliv. 















WRITE FOR CATALOG 
OF BELLE MEADE PONIES 
Bred from blue ribbon winners. Shows 


photos of pet ponies, describes them with 
pedigree and gives prices from $75 up. 


Belle Meade Farm, Box 22, Markham, Va. 











Aten Sewage Disposal System 


GIVES THE COUNTRY HOUSE THE SAME CON- 
VENIENCE ASCONNECTION WITH A CITY SEWER. 
EASILY INSTALLED BY YOURSELF AT LITTLE 
MORE COST THAN THE DANGEROUS CESS POOL, 
Write for fully illustrated booklet 4 
THEO. ATEN, 286 Fifth Ave., Room 901, New York 























I have an antique mahogany turned post ‘‘Field Bed- 
stead” for sale. It was part of the “setting out’’ of 
Sarah Perry who married Nathan Beers about 1770. Mus- 
lin canopy to fit curved frame edged with 6 inch netted, 
hand-made fringe in itself an interesting antique. Can 
give history. Inquire Mrs. A. F. Bennett, 

825 North Street, Pittsfield, Mass. 









a QUALITY GIFTS: Fornre oN 
. GIFTS” 
SERVING Nd Mate Free Booklet, Write rei 


TRAYS CHAS. N, KAIN, lee tens 
| 302 Arrott Bide., Pittsburh, Pa. [N aay” 












SOUTHERN ANTIQUES 


On the Dixie Highway — French Empire dressing table- mahogany 

and brass: gorgeously carved pedestal claw foot table: two ped 

estal dining table sewing table : highboy— beds, sideboard, etc 
Box 11, Russellville, Ky 








MANHATTAN MEMOR 
STUDIO {5 WEST 387 ST 


DESIGNERS NEW YORK 
& BUILDERS OF CLASSIC MEMORIALS 


MONUMENTS 









PLANT table for the conservatory 
or loggia has a galvanized iron frame 
and legs, sides of rubbed slate, and the 
bottom is made of tiles, which hold the 


moisture. 
oe 
HEN one does not wish to have the 
radiators silvered or gilded there is 
an excellent enamel which may be applied 
with gloss or flat finish, and comes in col- 
ors that correspond to the woodwork of 


wall decoration. 
aS 

PLATTER 93 X 123 inches, with mul- 

berry-colored decorations — the re- 
sult of a fortnight’s search in a rural 
district by a would-be antique dealer 
is offered. The platter is in perfect con- 
dition —a _ real find — but the present 
owner was looking for furniture. 


BESS 

N oil lamp, pleasing in appearance, 

and appropriate for library or dining- 
room, is made of Japanese Tobe porcelain, 
plain white glaze, with a Fuji-shaped 
shade. The frame of the lamp-shade is 
cedar wood and the covering rice-paper, 
but silk of any color may be used. 


Se 
ELLA ROBBIA fern dishes (china) 
about 4 inches high, with colored dec- 
orations of oranges and their leaves, pine 
cones and needles, and bandings of laven- 
der blue are very attractive, and if the 
fern does not grow, the dish may be used 


for fruit. 
DS 

DEALER who makes his own de- 

signs is showing two styles of alabas- 
ter flower bowls that are simple and effec- 
tive. The lily bowl has leaves delicately 
carved on the inside of the bowl and a 
raised chalice in the center, with perfor- 
ations, for holding stems of flowers. The 
other design is the marguerite. 


Sa 
JEWEL-CASE, circular in shape, 
decorated with dragon flies, fireflies, 

and water lilies, exquisite in design and 
execution, is among the many delightful 
pieces of Louchet bronze to be found in an 


exclusive shop. 
ELS 

CHINESE LOWESTOFT téte-a-téte 

set is offered. In addition to the 
pitcher, sugar bowl, creamer, and dainty 
saucers, and cups without handles, there 
is a little tea-caddy resembling the vases 
with lids used for mantel garniture. 


Vil 










For Twenty Years a Hall-Mark of Good Taste in Pictures 
E Also Two New Series of the Highest Distinction 


Fhe-Copley-CotorPrints 
She: Conley GtcHnas 





*TOUCH — By J. Wells Champney. 


Both for gifts and for framing for your own walls, these 
Prints are unsurpassed. * ‘Fine in quality.’’— Augustus Saint- 
Gaudens. “I could not wish better.’’— Edwin A. Abbey. 

At art stores, or sent on approval. $1.00 to $100.00. 

New and Complete Dlustrated Catalogue (practically a hand- 
Fi book of American Art) sent for 25 cents (stamps); this cost 
| deducted from a subsequent purchase of the Prints. 

Your old Family Portraits reproduced privately: daguerreo- 
types, old faded photographs, tintypes, etc. articulars 
on request. "Copyright by 


CURTIS & CAMERON: Offices, 86 Harcourt St., BOSTON 


SALESROOM : Pierce Building opposite Public Library 



























Moth-Proof Red Cedar 


15 Days’ 
Free Trial 


Write for New 
Catalog 
New Styles 
Factory to Home 
Thejfamous Piedmont line. Any of our 100 styles and 
designs sent on 15 days’ free tiial. We pay the ——— 

A Piedmont protects furs, woolens and plumes 

mice, dust and damp. Distinctively beautiful. “Charen 

ingly fragrant. real money and worry saver. 

Practically everlasting. Finest Xmas, birthday or 

wedding gift at great saving. 

Write to-day for our great catalog. It is free to you. 
PIEDMONT RED CEDAR C a ty co., 

Dept. 19, Statesville, N.C. 


—— 
ivan TEPHE! Mass 


Ate usa pat OFF 
Underground Garbage Receiver 
Keeps your garbage out of sight in the 
ground, away from stray cats, dogs and typhoid 
fly. It pays to look us up. 


direct. Send for circular. 
- Look for our Trade Marks 


© H. Stephenson, Mfr., 23 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass | 











































NEW SCRIMS FOR CASEMENT CURTAINS 
 — coum mi Dg tes yg in Scrimsand Marquisettes 
15 
v BLVE = 4.J3," VELOUR PORTIERES 
Two eG ‘the very best velour hangings offered in the 
New York market, at mp ery = nee $12.75 and $19.75 


Send Stam 
F Rat K R. iD RICM: A: 452 frit , a New York. 
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Interior Decorators, 
Furniture Makers. 


Fioor Coverings v Fabrics. 
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OLD TERRACED GARDEN AT THE PIERCE-NICHOLS HOUSE IN SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS, 
DESIGNED AND LAID OUT BY SAMUEL McINTIRE IN 1782 
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A COLONIAL REINCARNATION 


THE COLLECTION OF COLONIAL FURNITURE, MADE BY MR. CHARLES L. PENDLETON OF PROVIDENCE, 
AND GIVEN BY HIM TO THE RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN — THE HOUSE IS THE GIFT OF 


MR. STEPHEN O. 


METCALF, AND WAS BUILT IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE GENERAL TYPE 


OF COLONIAL HOUSES IN PROVIDENCE AT THE END OF THE EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
TURY — THE ARCHITECT WAS MR. EDMUND R. WILLSON, SON OF THE FIRM 
OF STONE, CARPENTER AND WILLSON OF PROVIDENCE 


O those who are interested in 
preserving the old colonial style 
as seen in the architecture, the 
furniture, and accessories, few 
houses could prove of greater fascination 
than the “Colonial House” at the Rhode 
Island School of Design in Providence. 
The house itself is a reconstruction 
modeled on the Edward Dexter house in 
Providence, built just at the close of the 
eighteenth century, and is a good ex- 
ample of the best work of that interesting 
period. Fine features of other Providence 
houses were also incorporated. It is an 
almost perfect type of the house and the 
furnishings, to almost the minutest de- 
tail, that the family of a gentleman of 
means would occupy. As such, it recreates 
the daily life of the gentle dames and the 
gallant men of that past time. It proves 
to us that although they may have been 
without many of the comforts that we 
deem essential to-day in the way of elec- 
tric lights, porcelain-lined bathtubs, and 
steam heat, yet life had its advantages in 
the latter half of the eighteenth century 
and the elegances of life were by no means 
lacking. Certainly there were large rooms 
with ample space, an abundance of sun- 
light, and furniture so well made and ex- 
quisitely carved that it is the despair of 
the modern cabinet-maker. 
True to its type Colonial House has an 
air of dignity and reserve, but bears a 
hospitable welcome in its wide entrance. 


The house is built of brick with trimming > 


and cornice of white-painted wood. Co- 
rinthian pillars bear a smalt portico above 
the entrance door which is the chief dec- 


BY ADA RAINEY 


orative feature of the house, and which 
has a recessed appearance. The door it- 


‘self is of stalwart oak painted white with 


side- and top-lights providing all the il- 
lumination needed for the hall with a 
companion door opposite. 

On entering the broad hall, the eye is 
carried on and up the stairs to the first 
landing from which another staircase 
ascends to the second story. Two rooms 
open out from the hall on either side. The 
upper story has the same plan, simple even 
to plainness, but the impression of the 
hall and rooms is anything but con- 
strained. There is an impression of much 
variety and richness produced by the 
great beauty of the furniture which is 
really remarkable. This collection of furni- 
ture is not approached by any other in 
America. It was gathered together by 
the late Charles Leonard Pendleton of 
Providence and given by him at his death 
to the Rhode Island School of Design. It 
was the aim of this collector constantly to 
eliminate the good for something better, 
consequently the collection is the result 
of years of enthusiastic search for the best 
type of colonial pieces during the period 
1690-1790. Mr. Pendleton was a con- 
noisseur of taste and means, as well as a 
specialist in the period mentioned. 

Far from being dreary as many mere 
collections are which were gathered for 
a lifeless museum, this is remarkable as 
expressing the atmosphere of the period by 
reason of its very completeness and per- 
fection of detail. The building in which 
the furniture is housed was a gift of Mr. 
Stephen O. Metcalf; it was built with 
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equal enthusiasm and is a fitting setting 
for the furniture and rare porcelains. So 
far from feeling that the Colonial House 
is uninteresting because it is an exhibition, 
we think that it is the best illustration 
possible of a home of a cultured man at 
the time of the Revolution. Certainly 
nowhere else can be seen such a profusion 
of furniture, porcelains, silver, rugs, mir- 
rors, and paintings all “in period.” For any 
one who contemplates furnishing in the 
colonial style or who wants to see the best 
example of the period, Colonial House is 
a perfect type. 

In the lower hall several pieces claim 
attention. Although there are many fine 
examples of the early Dutch and Chip- 
pendale period there is no crowding, for 
the proportions of the hall are spacious. 
A long case clock, which no colonial hall 
was complete without, is at the right of 
the front door, but is not visible in the 
photograph. It is of the last quarter of 
the eighteenth century and bears this in- 
scription: — 


Time flies, pursue it, man, 
For why thy days are but a span. 


The case shows the influence of Chip- 
pendale. All the pieces in the lower hall 
are either of the Dutch or Chippendale 
period, so easily recognized by their cyma 
or ogee curve, which Hogarth calls the line 
of beauty, cabriole legs, and the claw-and- 
ball feet. 

A pier-table of Chippendale design 
stands in its proper place under a mirror 
of the Dutch period which is gilded as 
nearly all the mirrors were at this time. 
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pendale, that master cabinet-maker, used 
this form as the basis of his designs and 
added decorations which are his own. The 
chair was the chief favorite with Chip- 
pendale; upon it he lavished his choicest 
art. An old secretary bookcase nearby, 
of the same period, also shows Dutch in- 
fluence. This bookcase is interesting; it 
was found at Portsmouth, N.H., and is 
of colonial origin. The secretary bookcase 
was a favorite piece in Georgian times; it 
conveniently combined bookcase, writing- 
desk, and chest of drawers. They were 
usually made of walnut, though sometimes 
of Virginia redwood. 

The two hanging lamps in the hall, of 
bronze with Bohemian cut-glass slides, 
are rare. Two Chinese vases on the pier- 
table prove how popular Chinese por- 
celain was when first imported, about this 
time. It was the opening up of the Ori- 
ent by the East India Company that 
made Indian and Chinese porcelains, 
rugs, and other objects of the East, pos- 





sible; they became immensely popular in 
the reign of Queen Anne. These vases 
are of the Kanghe period and are called 


The secretary bookcase in the hall, of the second quarter of the eighteenth century, shows the in- 
fluence of the Dutch period just preceding. The upper part is in severe classic style, the lower or 
secretary part is of a p e commonly called “ kettle shape.” The pier-table, between the two Dutch 


— chairs, is of the Chippendale period, middle eighteenth century, and the mirror, above, of the 


utch period, first quarter of the eighteenth century. 


The mirror has candles in the stands at 
each side with a shell design on top. This 
mirror resembles the work of Daniel Marot, 
court painter to William III, who was 
largely responsible for the introduction of 


pier-table are of the first quarter of the 
eighteenth century, of Dutch design with 
Flemish renaissance decoration, uphol- 
stered in sixteenth-century red velvet. 
The chairs are an excellent example of the 


Dutch style with their unmistakable cab- 


the Dutch style into England. 
riole legs and claw-and-ball feet. Chip- 


The two chairs on either side of the 

















The furniture in the parlor is of early Dutch and Chippendale. The porcelains are Chinese. The 
blue-and-white temple jar on the chamber table, at left of alcove, is of the Kanghe period, 1661-1723, 
as are also the ginger jar on the center table and the blue-and-white Chinese bottle on the mantel. 
The pair of vases on the mantel are of the Kien-lung period, 1736-95; the andirons and fender, of 
the last half of the eighteenth century ; the andirons, with claw-and-ball feet, belong to the same period 
as furniture with similar feet. 
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“‘sang-de-boeuf” because of their rich 
dark-red color. With mahogany furni- 
ture they are beautiful. 

The drawing-room or parlor is a room 
of much refinement and restraint. One 
has a feeling of repose when entering 
which rests primarily on the consistent 
good taste with which it is furnished. Con- 
sistent harmony is really the great attrac- 
tion of the colonial style. There is here 
none of the overcrowding so frequent in 
modern houses. Each piece of furniture is 
placed in a particular spot for a particular 
purpose, not merely for effect or for dec- 
oration, but for use, and each piece of 
furniture is of the best possible design 
and skillful workmanship. 

Here the furniture is also of early Dutch 
and Chippendale, so popular in the early 
and middle part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. In many respects the pieces of this 
room are unrivaled. The sofa in the al- 
cove is very rare; it is of Queen Anne de- 
sign, upholstered in satin damask, and is 
remarkable for the simple beauty of its 
outline. The chairs are also fine examples 
of the Dutch period and are of walnut. 
The carving on the legs is of acanthus 
leaves exquisitely well done. A pie-crust 
table in the center of the room is of beauti- 
ful design and workmanship. It belongs 
to the last quarter of the eighteenth cen- 
tury and is of American make, probably 
from Philadelphia, where the best of the 
furniture of this time was constructed. 

Nothing, perhaps, recalls the colonial 
days so vividly as one of these pie-crust 
tables which were used as card- or tea- 
tables. We can imagine the stately dames 
sitting bolt upright in their stiff-backed 
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chairs, sipping tea, gossiping, waiting, 
perhaps, for their ruddy lords to return 
after a hard hunt, or a discussion about 
politics, or war, and who would then deign 
to take a cup of tea of a dark winter 
afternoon from the hands of a fair lady. 
The room is really reconstructive of co- 
lonial days and one does not need much 
imagination to have the domestic and 
social life pass before the mind’s eye. 
And what a delightfully social life it was, 
with much of decorum and no end of 
stately balls, tea-drinking, and social 
games of cards. It necessarily reflected 
the contemporary life of the court of the 
Georges in the mother-land, but with 
much more of simplicity and sturdiness 
in manners and mode of life. The town 
and country houses of the eighteenth cen- 
tury in the colonies, although ample and 
comfortable, were not so spacious or im- 
posing as the noble manor houses in Eng- 
land. It was a time of social intercourse 
and homely domestic life so it is an excel- 
lent prototype for comfort and simplicity of 
home life to-day. Undoubtedly this is one 
of the reasons for the popularity of colo- 
nial furniture and houses at the present 
time. Another reason is that modern 
architects desiring to give the best to their 
clients, were perforce thrown upon this 
period which had the best examples of the 
cabinet-makers’ art. It was during the 
latter seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries that domestic life in England 
began to take on the comforts and ele- 
gances of social life as we understand it. 
The demand for rich furnishings neces- 
sarily produced the supply of well-turned 
and artistically designed and carved furni- 
ture that has not been equaled since. The 
eighteenth century is the most consis- 
tently harmonious as regards house fur- 
nishings and decorations. 

The paintings on the walls are by 
Philip Wouverman and Hobbema, both 
of the Dutch school of painting, slightly 
earlier than the furniture of the room. 
The paintings are excellent examples of 
these well-known masters. Even the por- 
celains are Chinese of the Kanghe and 
Kien-lung period so popular at the court 
of Queen Anne and the Georges. The por- 
celain is always chosen to harmonize in 
color with the red mahogany and walnut 
tables and chairs and is an excellent foil. 
It is a conspicuous decorative feature of 
the house and with the lovely blues and 
reds keeps the rooms from becoming 
somber or dull in tone. They are placed 
on tables or on the mantels over the open 
fireplaces and within the pediments of 
the doors, and the dull gray-green of the 
walls or white-painted woodwork of the 
mantels are an effective background for 
the rich color of the vases or ginger jars. 

The parlor mantel is a close copy of the 




















These chairs, dining-table, sideboard, and knife-boxes on sideboard, are Heppelwhite style, last 
quarter eighteenth century. The sideboard is mahogany with inlay of holly; the breakfast table, at 
left of door, Sheraton style, last quarter eighteenth century, is mahogany with border of satinwood ; 
the chandelier, bronze with vase of decorated French china. 


mantel in the Dexter house on George 
Street in Providence, built at the close of 
the eighteenth century. It shows the in- 
fluence of the Adam brothers, as in fact 
does all the woodwork of the house. This 
is the only Adam influence observed for 
there is no Adam furniture, only Dutch, 


Chippendale, Heppelwhite, and Sheraton, 
which was the furniture used during the 
hundred years that are illustrated in the 
house. These four types alone constitute 
the collection. No better opportunity 
could be found to study these four inter- 
esting styles than here where they are in 











ue 











In the library, we run across porcelain of the Kanghe period in the five Chinese vases on the mantel, 
the mantel mirror, Chippendale period, middle eighteenth century, is of carved wood, gilded, with 


small Dutch painting on panel from the Pilte collections. 


The chairs and candle-stands are of the 


Dutch period, the steeple-top andirons and brass fender, of the last quarter of the eighteenth century. 
On the small shelves of the mantel mirror are two Whieldon vases and two Whieldon figures. A tea- 
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pot and basket of Whieldon pottery are on the library table. 
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their proper environment. Even the rugs 
are in the “period” and are either antique 
Circassian or Persian Ghiordes of the sev- 
enteenth century. 

The library is across the hall from the 
parlor and possesses several fine pieces; 
perhaps the most noted is the famous 
double chair together with three chairs of 
the same design of the first quarter of the 
eighteenth century, Dutch period. This 
particular seat is noted, for it stood for 
many years in the old Burlington Hotel in 
London. A chair evidently belonging to 
this set is in the Sir John Soane museum 
also in London. The chairs are uphol- 
stered in Spanish velvet of the sixteenth 
century and show Flemish renaissance de- 
sign. The carving is particularly fine. 
The library table is one of the most beau- 
tiful pieces in the house. One can only 
stop and admire the wonderful carving 
on the sides and the well turned cabriole 
legs with claw-and-ball feet. It is a real 
work of art. In the library also is another 
fine example of the secretary bookcase, 
so popular during the time. Although 
constructed under the influence of Chip- 
pendale it is of American make of excel- 
lent workmanship; it adds a_ personal 
touch to the room. 

The mantel mirror, also of the Chippen- 
dale period, is of carved wood gilded. Mir- 
rors were greatly in favor during colonial 
times. No well-equipped house was with- 


out several; they not only reflected the 
graceful form of the ladies of high degree, 
but added brilliancy by giving out again 
the lights in the room when illumined by 
soft candle glow. The girandoles, an oval 
convex mirror with heavy gilt frames, were 
also much in use and served as reflectors 
for candles. They are an effective dec- 
orative feature. Then there are delight- 
ful tea-kettle stands and small candle- 
stands which add a charmingly domestic 
touch. A Chippendale wall cabinet to the 
left of the alcove is filled with old decorated 
salt glaze which is so rare. This Stafford- 
shire glaze was an attempt to imitate 
Chinese porcelain and was highly prized 
among the New England housewives who 
attended carefully to their china closets 

But it is to the built-in china closet 
near the dining-room and in the upper hall 
that we must look for the best of the 
salt glaze, Chinese porcelain, Lowestoft, 
and Whieldon pottery. How the gentle 
Charles Lamb would have reveled in this 
china! He who always when he went 
a-visiting inquired first for the china closet 
and then for the picture gallery of his 
host. 

The dining-room is in Heppelwhite and 
Sheraton style. The doors and white 
wood dado are uniform with the wood- 
work throughout the house and are a 
particularly attractive background for the 
dainty Heppelwhite chairs and sideboard. 


These two styles of furniture, usually as- 
sociated, are best adapted to dining-rooms 
and boudoirs. Here the combination is 
happy. The highly polished surfaces are a 
perfect setting for Sheffield plate, old cut- 
glass wine- and water-bottles, and fine 
china fondly cherished by the colonial 
dames. The chandelier is made of bronze 
to hold the candles that cast their soft 
subdued light beloved of all artistic souls. 
Again the porcelain, rugs, and paintings 
are all happily consistent. The dining- 
table, plain and highly polished, is a fine 
Heppelwhite composed of two halves 
which when not in use were sometimes 
placed against the wall. The sideboard, 
also Heppelwhite, is an interesting piece, 
severely plain in outline but exquisitely 
inlaid with hollywood. 

The upper bedrooms are dainty and dis- 
tinguished. The choice “four-posters” are 
of Chippendale and American make, and 
are simply hung with old stuffs or chenille. 

One leaves this fascinating house with 
a sigh of regret. It is redolent with the at- 
mosphere of a long departed day. There 
is such a feeling of high-bred distinction, 
of consistently carried out ideas, which 
emanate only from things that are genuine. 
Surely the people who made and lived with 
these chairs, tables, and desks had much 
of the sterling qualities that the material 
objects possess, or they would not have 
made them or treasured them so dearly. 
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In its general plan the house is copied from the Edward Dexter house, from which the collection was moved to its present 
quarters. Through the kind coéperation of the owners, various details have been taken from other houses in Providence. 
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**My house was, when I leased it, little more than a peasant’s hut. It is considerably over one hundred and fifty years old, with stables and 
out-buildings attached whimsically, and boasts six gables. Is it not a pity, for early associations’ sake, that it has not one more ?” 


“THE LITTLE HOUSE ON THE MARNE” 


BY RICHARD B. KIMBALL 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE HOUSE AT HUIRY, CLOSE BY THE MARNE, THE HOME OF AN AMERICAN 
WOMAN DURING THE INVASION OF FRANCE BY THE GERMANS* 


HE most incredible things are the things that really 
happen. While the dramatist is laboring in his closet, 
life, outside, with a careless wave of the hand, pro- 
duces effects the dramatist would never dream of. 

Miss Mildred Aldrich, an American, after active years in 
Paris, decided in the spring of 1914 to move to the country for 
calm and quiet, as she expressed it, for perfect peace. By the 
strangest of chances, if, indeed, there is such a thing as chance, 
she selected the little hamlet of Huiry, on the Marne, where, three 
months later, she witnessed from her front windows one of the 
decisive battles of the world. 

Not only, as from a royal box, did she watch the pageant 
unroll before her — she was actor as well as audience; she was at 
least a supernumerary in the stupendous drama; and, beyond 
that, she chronicled the spectacle and her own participation in 
it, in a series of letters which have appeared in the pages of the 
Atlantic Monthly and are about to be published by Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 

There is something cosmically humorous in the fancied secur- 
ity and tranquillity in which she settles down; knowing what 
happened afterwards, her words seem charged with curious, 
unconscious prophecy. 


“T have come to feel the need of calm and quiet — perfect 
peace. I know again that there is a sort of arrogance in expect- 
ing it; but I am going to make a bold bid for it. . . . I shall not be 
lonely. . .. Remember one thing: I am not inaccessible. I may 
now and then get an opportunity to talk again, and in a new 
background. . . . So come on, Future. I’ve my back against the 
past. .. . You would laugh if you could see me ‘shutting up’ for 
the night. . . . I do it systematically — because I promised not 
to be foolhardy. I always grin, and feel as if it were a scene in a 
play. It impresses me so much like a tremendous piece of busi- 
ness — dramatic suspense — which leads up to nothing except 
my going quietly upstairs to bed.” 

As a piece of business — dramatic contrast — what could be 
better than this? 

‘“‘T am up every morning almost as soon as the sun, and I slip 
my feet into sabolfs, wrap myself in a big cloak, and run right 
down on to the lawn to make sure that the panorama has not 
disappeared in the night. There it always lies— too good, 
almost, to be true; miles and miles of laughing country; little 
white towns just smiling in the early light; a thin strip of river 
here and there, dimpling and dancing; stretches of fields of all 
colors, — all so peaceful and so gay and so ‘chummy,’ that it 





* Tue Hovse BEAUTIFUL is indebted to Houghton, Mifflin Company for permission to publish these pictures. 
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gladdens the opening day, and 
makes me rejoice to have lived 
to see it. I never weary of it. It 
changes every hour, and I never 
can decide at which hour it is the 
loveliest. After all, it is a rather 
nice world.” 

Into this peaceful scene of 
beauty, suddenly breaks the ru- 
mor of war and then the concrete 
effects of warfare—the roads 
blocked with refugees from vil- 
lages evacuated as the allied ar- 
mies retreat. Miss Aldrich goes 
to Paris for money and supplies 
only on condition that she can 
come back. Loyalty to her house- 
hold gods is her spring of action. 
Her indomitable feminine devo- 
tion to inanimate things is shown 
in a different way later when she 
declines to hide her books under 
ground at the suggestion of Amé- 
lie, the provincial servant who re- 
fuses to desert her. 

“T had no idea of putting my 
books underground to be mil- 
dewed. Besides, if it had been 
possible, I would not have at- 
tempted it. I felt a good deal 


like the Belgian refugees I had seen —all so well-dressed; if my 
house was going up, it was going up in its best clothes.” 
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Avenue leading to Chateau de Conde — half way between 


Esbly and Huiry. 





These two women alone, facing 
a retreating and a _ victorious 
army! No need to question their 
courage, but Miss Aldrich early 
in her letters disclaims any credit 
for being brave. 

“You know I am not one of 
the afraid kind. I am not boast- 
ing. That is a characteristic, not 
a quality. One is afraid or one is 
not. It happens that I am not.” 

And later, after the arrival of 
the English, she asks an English 
captain about her danger and he 
answers that if the Allies decide 
to check the German advance at 
that particular point, the hill on 
which her house stands will un- 
doubtedly be bombarded. 

“T involuntarily leaned against 
the wall behind me, but sud- 
denly thought, ‘Be careful. You’ll 
break the glass in the picture of 
Whistler’s Mother, and then 
you'll be sorry.’ It brought me 
up standing, and he didn’t no- 
tice. Isn’t the mind a queer 
thing?”’ 

These little intimate, typical 
touches are perhaps what one 


enjoys most. Miss Aldrich is preparing to spend the day succor- 
ing the English soldiers. 




















The salon from the front door. 
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“TI dressed hur- 
riedly, ran down to 
put the kettle on 
and start the coffee, 
and by five o’clock 
I had a table spread 
in the road, outside 
the gate, with hot 
coffee and milk and 
bread and jam. ... 
I called the corporal 
and explained that 
his men were to 
come inrelays.. . 
and I left them to 
serve themselves, 
while I finished 
dressing. I knew 
that the officers 
were likely to come 
over, and one idea 
was fixed in my 
mind: I must not 
look demoralized. 
So I put on a clean 
white frock, white 








The cannonading 
began about nine 
oclock: < .... As 
near as I can re- 
member, it was a 
little after one when 
it suddenly became 
much heavier, and 
I stepped out into 
the orchard from 
which there is a 
wide view of the 
plain. I gave a 
look; then I heard 
myself say, ‘Amé- 
lie, — as if she 
could help,—and 
B retreated: =. . 
The battle had ad- 
vanced right over 
the crest of the hill. 
The sun was shin- 
ing brilliantly on 
silent: Mareuil and 
Chauconin, but 
Montyon and Pen- 
chard were envel- 








shoes and_ stock- 
ings, a big black 
bow in my hair, and 
I felt equal to anything. . . . They washed up in relays in the 
court at Amélie’s. . . . I ran back and forward between my 
house and hers for all sorts of things, and, as they slopped un- 
til the road ran tiny rivulets, I had to change shoes and stock- 
ings twice. I was not conscious until afterward how funny it 
all was. I must have been a good deal like an excited duck, 
and Amélie like a hen with a duckling. When she was not 
twitching my sash straight, she was running about after me 
with dry shoes and stockings, and a chair, for fear ‘Madame 
was getting too tired’; and when she was not doing that she 
was clapping my big garden hat on my head, ‘for fear Madame 
would get a sunstroke.’ The joke was that I did not know it 
was hot. I did not even know it was funny until afterward, 
when the whole scene seemed to have been by a sort of dual pro- 
cess photographed 


The library from the front garden. 


oped in smoke. ... 
I was just going to 
close up when Amélie came to the door to see whether I was 
all right... . You know, I am sure, that physical fear is not 
one of my characteristics. .. . Yet somehow when I saw Amélie 
standing there I felt that I needed the sense of something living 
near me. So I said, ‘Amélie, do you want to do me a great 
service? ... Don’t you want to sleep here to-night?’ 

“With her pretty smile, she pulled her nightdress from under 
her arm: that was why she had come. So I made her go to 
bed in the big bed in the guest-chamber, and leave the door 
open; and do you know, she was asleep in five minutes, and 
snoring, and I smiled to hear her, and thought it the most 
comforting sound I had ever heard.” 

The letters are so free from self-consciousness and so full of 
character that it seems an affectation even to mention their 
style. They form a 





unconsciously on 
my memory.” 

And then, on 
September 5, began 
the Battle of the 
Marne. 

“Saturday morn- 
ing... one of the 
loveliest days I ever 
saw. ... The birds 
were singing. But 
otherwise it was 
very still... . But 
after three days of 
activity, three days 
with the soldiers 
about, it seemed, 
for the first time 
since I came here, 
lonely; I realized 
that I was actually 








unique contribution 
to the literature of 
the Great War. To 
me, at least, the 
letters have a 
charming air of be- 
ing fabulous. It is 
as if we discovered 
photographs of the 
time of Charles 
Martel; it is as if 
we learned that a 
little American lady 
was present when 
he hurled back the 
barbarians. I am 
assuming Miss Al- 
drich’s littleness. It 
does n’t seem nat- 
ural that a per- 
son so finely tem- 








cut off from the 
outside world. ... 


The road down which Miss Aldrich went with the bicycle corps to point out the hiding-place of 
the Uhlans 


pered should be very 
large. 
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CONTEMPORARY HISTORY IN CROSS-STITCH 


BY KATHERINE F. GAUSS 


Photographs by Mary S. Parker 








LD samplers have a special charm for 
those interested in things of by-gone 
days, and to view them is like strol- 
ling through an old-fashioned garden, 
whose perfume recalls the past and 
brings an atmosphere of repose across 
these days filled with restlessness and 
activity. Of all old needlework, these 
samplers are the most fascinating with 
their quaint appeal to the imagina- 
tion: little squares of linen or crash, discolored with the passing 
years, worked in silks or brightly colored crewels on which time 
has also laid an aging finger. Essentially feminine in design and 
construction, they suggest youthful effort and pride of work- 
manship on the part of the little women, who seemed to have 
been especially industrious in the fashioning of these works of 
art. 

The evolution of the sampler is easily traced through the past 
two hundred and fifty years to the time when the luxuries of life 
had increased to such an extent that numbers of household arti- 
cles, such as bed and table linen and clothing, were possessed by 
the family. Identification by marking and numbering became 
necessary, and, as there were few books of ornamental lettering 
and numbering in the limited home libraries, samplers were made 
to supply patterns for future use. 

In the beginning, the samplers made were worked on long 
narrow strips of coarse canvas, which had been woven by hand 
on narrow looms made especially for that purpose; the designs at 
first were put on here and there without any definite effort for 
beauty and often remained unfinished. These early works were 
used as albums of patterns for decorative needlework and linen 
marking. Later a desire for beauty led to more elaborate 









































A sampler that is both whimsically autobiographical and historical. 
The tale of the jelly glasses holds our interest to the last line, and the 
train that goes to Intervale is truly Futuristic. 
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A “tea” sampler depicts tea-drinking Salem with appropriate jingles, and 


and at the bottom is a little Japanese scene in shades of violet, the little 
ladies being quite complete even to the fancy knobs of their hairpins. 


arrangements of the numerous alphabets, in old English print 
and plain script, in capitals and small letters separated from each 
other by borders of simple designs. And lastly the deft needle- 
women elaborated their samplers with texts from the Scriptures, 
memorials of the dead, and mottoes recording the virtues, sur- 
rounding these by flowered borders of great intricacy and signing 
their names and date to these finished works. 

Germany ranks next to England in its production of samplers, 
and these have very marked characteristics. The initials of the 
worker are always signed instead of the full name, and seldom 
are there any inscriptions or verses. The darned samplers seem 
to have originated in this country, and some very beautiful ones 
have been darned in the shapes of flowers and birds with the 
material cut away underneath. 

A good deal of interest and historic value might have been 
added to samplers had a fashion arisen of depicting and dating 
some of the historical occurrences which were then stirring the 
locality in which the worker lived, but unfortunately originality 
at that time was not particularly flourishing. A lady well known 
to Salem, whose grandfather was the first mayor of that city, 
has perhaps the unique distinction of being the first one to make 
use of this novel idea and in the past year has completed two 
samplers, destined to be of great value in the years to come. 

The first of these samplers is devoted to scenes relative to the 
war and is most original. It is divided into four parts, the top 
section in red, white, and blue cross-stitch, represents the peace 
and prosperity of the United States, and underneath the em- 
blems of the warring nations shine out, with their flying ma- 
chines, gray and white battleships, and in the corner the ruined 
Rheims cathedral. Near at hand are beautiful pink and blue 
soldiers, marching gayly along to the tune of “It’s a long way to 

(Continued on page xxiv) 
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This sampler is devoted to scenes of the Great War. The top section, in red, white, and blue cross-stitch, represents 
the peace and prosperity of the United States; underneath, the emblems of the warring nations shine out; below 
these are their flying-machines and gray-and-white battleships, and, in the corner, the ruined Rheims cathedral. Near 
at hand are beautiful pink and blue soldiers, marching gayly along to the tune of “ It’s « long way to Tipperary.” 

















CTOBER! and school has begun four 
miles away; and college has begun 
twenty miles away; and the old ques- 
tion of going back to the city for the 
winter begins as far as ever away from 
a solution. Of course we ought to 
solve it — ought to go back, no doubt, 
nearer my work, so as to do more of it; 
and nearer the center of social life so 
as to get more of it, life being all lost 
that is not spent in working or talking; but instead of going back 
we spend the winter blessing ourselves every time it snows on 
Saturday that we are here and not there; here shut 
































“In a tumultuous privacy of storm, 
There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore, 
There is society, where none intrudes, 
By the deep sea, — and music in its roar,” 


with the cellar full of ripe apples and firewood, and the china- 
closet cupboard stocked with popcorn; and every time it snows 
on Monday wishing the weather would always temper itself to 
the peculiar needs of Mullein Hill — its length of back-country 
road and automobile. For an automobile is not a snowplow, no 
matter how much gasoline you give it. 

Why not get me a snowplow then? Oh! I used to ride a snow- 
plow and enjoy it; but I have fallen from my first estate. My 
neighbor still rides his snowplow and feels he is fast enough; as 
indeed he is; the sense of safety on the way, the absolute cer- 
tainty (so far as there can be human certainty) of his arriving 
sometime, being compensation enough for the loss of those sen- 
sations of speed induced in one’s diaphragm and over one’s 
epidermis by the automobile. Speeding is a disease of the hair 
follicles, I think, and the great delusion of haste under which we 
move and try to have a being is seated in the muscles of the 
diaphragm. I have found myself hurrying to a hundred places 
by automobile that I never should have started for at all on a 
snowplow, and should thus have saved all of that time, whose 
fugitive tail ends I risk life and limb to catch in the car. 

But I have the disease. Living even during the winter in the 
woods cannot save a man from the whole world in which he 
lives. Once the speculating speed germs get into your blood they 
multiply and burst as if Anopheles had bitten you — a chill at 
two cylinders now, then a fever for four; a chill at four and a 
fever for six — for eight — twelve, just like malaria. 

The automobile may be a disease; nevertheless, we cannot now 
exchange it for the hayrick and snowplow. We can compro- 
mise and get a Ford car, which if not a sovereign remedy for 
speed, is a vast improvement, when the drifts are gone, over the 
snowplow. Life, perhaps, even here in Hingham, will never be 
perfect; but speaking by and large, a Ford car comes nearer cur- 
ing that multitude of ills introduced into the social organism by 
the automobile than any other remedy yet discovered. 

Ills we still have, however, and questions to settle, one of them 
being: Shall we go into the city this winter? I shall sometimes 
wish we had gone as in the morning I start out, but never at 
night — there is that difference between going to the city and 
going home. I often think the trip in is worth while for the sake 
of the trip out — such joy is it to pull in from the black soughing 
woods to the cheer of the house, stamping the powdery snow from 





“AND THIS OUR LIFE” 
IX. ON MOVING BACK TO TOWN 
BY DALLAS LORE SHARP 


your boots and coat, to the sweet din of welcomes that drown 
the howling of the wind outside. 

Once last winter I had to walk from the station. The snow was 
deep and falling steadily when I left the house in the morning, 
with increasing wind and thickening snow all day, so that the 
afternoon train was delayed and dropped me at the station long 
after dark. The road was knee-deep, the driving wind horizontal, 
the snow like sharp sand, stinging, blinding as I bent before it. 
I went forward leaning as a kite leans, the drag in my feet over- 
come by the pull of my slant body on the level wind. I got 
through the woods and tried to cut across the fields but stum- 
bled into a deep ditch, lost my overshoes, and then my bearings, 
the utter blackness of the night, the numbing bite of the cold, 
and the smothering hand of the wind on my face, bewildering 
me. 

Then I sat down where I was to pull myself together. There 
might be danger in such a situation, but I was not really cold, 
not cool enough. I had been forcing the fight foolishly, head-on, 
by a frontal attack, instead of on the enemy’s flank. 

Here in the open meadow I was exposed to the full force of the 
sweeping gale, and here realized for the first time that this was 
the great storm of the winter, one of the supreme passages of the 
year, and one of the glorious fights of a lifetime. 

On a prairie or in the treeless barrens and tundras of the root 
frozen north against ten times this fury, such a fight could have 
but one magnificent end. What must the wildest polar night be 
like! What the will, the thrill of men like Scott and Peary who 
have fought these supreme powers back to the very poles! The 
craft, the daring, the imagination! The sway, the drive, the 
divine madness of such purpose! A living atom creeping the ice 
top over the top of the world! A human mote, so smothered in 
the arctic dark and storm, so wide of the utmost shores of men, 
by a trail so far and filled and faint that only God can follow! 

It is not what a man does but what he lives through in doing 
it. Life may be safer, easier, longer, and fuller of possessions in 
one than in another. But possessions do not measure life, nor 
years, nor ease, nor safety. Life in the Hingham woods in winter 
is wretchedly remote at times, but nothing happens to me all day 
long in Boston like this experience here in the night and snow. 
I never feel the largeness of the sky there, nor the wideness of 
the world, nor the loveliness of night, nor the fearful majesty of 
such a winter storm. 

As the far-flung lines swept down upon me and bore me back 
into the drift I knew somewhat the fierce delight of berg and floe 
and that primordial dark about the poles, and springing from 
my trench I flung myself single-handed and exultant against the 
double fronts of night and storm, mightier than they in spirit, 
till weak but victorious I dragged myself to the back door of a 
neighbor-farmer, the voice of the storm like some mighty song 


* within my soul. 
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I say this happened once last winter. Did it occur every winter 
night of course I should be haled back to the city early in Sep- 
tember. Life, even winter life in these remote woods is no such 
magnificent existence as this, except at dawn each morning, and 
at dusk, and at midnight when the skies are set with stars. 

But there is a largeness to the quality of country life, a fresh- 
ness and splendor as constant as the horizon and a very part of it. 

Take a day anywhere in the year — that day in March,— 
the day of first frogs, when spring and winter meet, or that day 

(Continued on page rriv) , 





























A room that has a restful simplicity and imformality in perfect keeping with the exterior of the house and with the grounds. ‘The trim is white 


enamel, the walls and ceiling are rough plastered, the finish coat being mixed with red sand to give an attractive burnt-sienna tint. 


The cottage 


staircase with the latticed side wall is particularly attractive. The matting rugs, the rough plaster between the bricks of the fireplace, the wicker 


furniture, the decorative masses of flowers, strike the right note. 


A HOUSE ON PROBATION 


MUNDIE AND JENSEN, ARCHITECTS, CHICAGO 


BY AUSTIN D. JENKINS 








HE rapid and tremendous growth of 
Chicago, and the increasing domi- 
nance of the industrial side of the 
city, have greatly lessened its attrac- 
tiveness as a year-round place of 
residence, and have correspondingly 
increased the demand for desirable 
suburban property. This has brought 
about a remarkable development of 
the land along the shore of Lake 
Michigan, north of Chicago. Here has grown up a group of very 
lovely towns, within easy commuting distance of the city, but 
still preserving much of the charm of the real country. This last 
is particularly true of the village of Winnetka, eighteen miles out 
from the city and fronting on the Lake. 

The Lake shore at this point is marked by steep bluffs rising 
abruptly from the beach to a considerable height. Broadly 
speaking, the land directly at the edge of these bluffs is higher 
than any for some distance to the westward, as the ground level 



































falls off slowly to the valley of the Skokie, which lies two miles 
or so west of Lake Michigan, running in a general way north 
and south. The site of the house described in this article is on a 
slight knoll at the edge of the marshes surrounding the Skokie, 
and commands a wide and lovely view to the south and west. 

The house is designed and built primarily to meet the require- 
ments of an informal out-of-door mode of life, and has none of 
the complications that arise from all-the-year-round occupancy. 
It was the idea of the owner to build a small and inexpensive 
house that he might, so to speak, try out the property as a place 
for summer residence, with the idea of ultimately building along 
more permanent lines if all worked well. 

The house is unheated and has no basement. It is absolutely 
simple, inside and out, and is arranged with entire informality. 
The entrance and service are grouped at north and east, leaving 
the south and west sides free for living-room, bedrooms, and 
porches. Thus the living portion of the house commands the 
view and is benefited by the prevailing summer winds. A grove 
of oak trees affords ample shade. 











No “blue Monday” is 
possible with so charm- 
ing a drying-yard as this 
one enclosed by lattice- 
work and screened with 
shrubs. This house is sim- 
ple, compact, complete, 
and a delight to the eye 
from every side. The 
bedrooms upstairs are 
small, but the dormer 
windows help to give 
light and air. 
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A grass path through 
flowers leads from the 
lawn to a grove of trees, 





and beyond, to an exten- 
sive planting of wild per- 
ennials. The placing of 
the windows in the chim- 
ney end of the house gives 
it variety and _ interest. 
Porches are a distinguish- 
ing feature, adding much 
to the spaciousness and 
comfort. 
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The entrance to this informal little house is at the side, approached by a flagged walk between barberry bushes. 
house — an irregularly shaped island of green grass surrounded by a sea of naturalized flowers. 


if it had settled itself in the friendly spirit of not wishing to usurp the place of any growing thing. 


The southeast porch is used 
generally as the dining-room, 
but in bad weather the table 
is set in the living-room, which 
then serves a double purpose. 
The two main bedrooms, with 
bath and sleeping-porch, ad- 
join the living-room — an ar- 
rangement which-.makes for 
the utmost comfort in hot 
weather. Four smaller bed- 
rooms and bath occupy the 
second story. 

The house is of the ordin- 
ary type of frame construc- 
tion with stud partitions and 
floors carried on wood joists. 
The exterior walls are covered 
with shingles stained gray, the 
roofs with the same material 
in a soft green. All trim is 
white. Chimneys are of com- 
mon brick painted white with 
black caps. A cleverly ar- 
ranged lattice (the work, by 
the way, of the owner) supple- 
ments the screen of planting 
which shuts off the clothes- 
yard and service entrance 
from the drive. The main 
entrance and sleeping-porch 
are attractively treated with 
flower-boxes and lattice. 

The windows are of three 
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Conventional treatment is avoided and a spontaneous effect obtained by re- 
producing the native environment of the plants and by using them in masses. 
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The lawn is as informal as the 
The house seems to fraternize with the trees, as 


types, — double hung, case- 
ment opening in, and case- 
ment opening out. The choice 
of type for each particular win- 
dow was determined by prac- 
tical considerations. Sashes 
opening in are used only where 
they will not take up valua- 
ble room and wall space. The 
second-story windows are all 
casement, thusinsuring plenty 
of ventilation. Double-hung 
windows are used only in por- 
tions of the first story, where 
the amount of window space 
is relatively very large. 

The interior trim is in white 
enamel. The living-room walls 
and ceiling are rough plaster- 
ed, the finish coat being mixed 
with red sand, which gives 
the plaster a most attractive 
burnt sienna tint. The bed- 
room walls are papered and 
those in bathrooms and service 
quarters painted. The floors 
are of maple throughout. The 
fireplace facing and hearths 
are of brick. The house is 
simply and delightfully fur- 
nished, mainly in wicker and 
white enamel, and the win- 
dow hangings and upholstery 

(Continued on page rzv) 











AUTHORITATIVE EXAMPLES 


CHAIRS IN THE STYLE OF CHIPPENDALE AND OF HEPPELWHITE AND OF THE DUTCH 
PERIOD — THESE CHAIRS ARE IN THE PENDLETON COLLECTION OF 
COLONIAL FURNITURE AT PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 




















This settee, or double chair, is especially beautiful. The outline is in what is commonly called Dutch 
style. It is, however, broken in a most ingenious way. The ends of the upper rail are eagle’s heads, 
by whose beaks the stiles to the back are held, and whose talons grasp the scrolls attached to drapery 
extending around the sides and apparently holding the splat taut—a most unusual treatment of the sub- 
ject, joining the splat at two points on each side with the stiles ina manner rarely employed by the 
Chippendale school. This treatment of eagles holding flowers and other things in their beaks is an 
almost constant theme in Flemish renaissance decoration. Every design on this chair is found in 
Flemish decoration, and there is not a single suggestion of a French theme of the Chippendale period. 
The eagle’s neck-feathers become conventionalized into acanthus leaves, and the same treatment of 
eagles, and, in fact, of feathers and hair generally, is constantly found in Flemish decoration. 

















The cupid’s head in the center of the skirt is, of course, a familiar design in renaisssance 
and is similar to that used in the arms of the Clock-Makers’ Company in London and as 
spandrels at the corners of the early clock faces, and is also found in Flemish design. 
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T first glance, it seems very difficult 

to tell wherein furniture of one pe- 
riod differs from that of another; and, 
in fact, each period borrowed something 
from the preceding and influenced its 
successor. But rough generalizations 
are possible, and by noting these, and 
using them as guides, we can soon 
arrive at a working knowledge of the 
characteristics of the various master 
craftsmen. 

The three periods here represented 
are the Dutch, the school of Chippen- 
dale, and that of Heppelwhite. These 
chairs were made in the century 1690- 
1790. The Dutch style, called also Queen 
Anne and Georgian, Mr. Luke Vincent 
Lockwood, author of Colonial Furniture 
in America, places in the first quarter of 
the eighteenth century. The Chippen- 
dale style, which closely blends with the 
Dutch in outline and decoration, is as- 
signed to the middle of the eighteenth 
century, and Heppelwhite to the last 
quarter. Before we attempt to point out 
these differences, let us define a few terms 
used in the descriptions of these varia- 
tions. 

















At the base of the panel or cartouche is a shell to 


which is pendant a chute of the same flowers which 
appear on the stiles—a method of treatment used 
in the Flemish renaissance and frequently found 
in the details of carving in Belgium. 















































th 
the knees. 
mony of the design. 





Somewhat the same design of a five-petaled 
flower is used in the Chinese hawthorn decora- 


tion. inches. 














This is one of six side chairs of the same design as the settee on the 
opposite page. There can be no question but that the frequent use of the 
scroll appearing as it does at every conceivable point, together with the 
various Sedo all of which are traceable to the Flemish renaissance, 
stamp these chairs as having been made by someone decidedly under that 
influence. The splat, also Flemish in character, is in the form of a convex 
cartouche and in design is similar to the tablets of the sixteenth and early 
seventeenth centuries. The design, though bold, is perfect, and the ability 
here shown to know what surface to carve and what to leave, is an art in 
which few excel. 


This is a good specimen of a rather plain chair or settee of the Dutch period, perfectly consistent 
throughout, showing none of the influence of the French School. 
principal lines of the chair are ogee curves which were the chief characteristics of this period. The 

lat is unpierced and the cabriole legs are well formed, decorated with shells and pendant flowers on 
The backing of the two ogee curves at the center is very graceful and completes the har- 
The dimensions of the piece are as follows: Length of seat in front, 54 inches; in 
back, 47} inches; depth of seat, 20} inches; height of back, 22} inches; and height of seat from floor, 19 


It will be noticed that all of the 
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Chairs of this design, with a corner at the front, were quite common 
throughout the eighteenth century, being found first in the transition style 
between the Flemish and Dutch periods. Those having extension tops are 
quite rare; the effect of the chair back above the main back gives the chair 
a rather stately appearance. The outline is of the Dutch period, similar 
to the double chair shown on this page. The splat is, however, pierced, 
indicating a later date. All four legs are cabriole, which is less usual than 
having the rear legs straight, and is to be preferred to such a treatment. 
The cabriole legs end in the early form of feet commonly called Dutch feet. 
The seat is 19 inches square and the total height is 44 inches. 








Splat — The broad, flat upright piece 


in the middle of a chair back. 


Stile — The side-pieces of the back. 
Cartouche — A tablet-shaped_ orna- 
ment. 


Cabriole — A form of curved leg, fre- 
quent in Queen Anne furniture, often 
carved with representations of a 
scroll, or shell, an animal’s paw grasp- 
ing a ball, etc. 

Ogee — A wave-like curve bearing some 
resemblance to the letter S when seen 
in profile. 

The Dutch period is characterized 
by cabriole legs, backs with ogee curves, 
and splats with cartouche decoration. 
The designs for the carving are in- 
fluenced by the Flemish school in which 
eagle’s feathers and the acanthus leaf 
played so large a part. 

The Chippendale style shows the 
French influence in its more delicate out- 
lines and its decoration, although some 
Chippendale pieces show Chinese sug- 
gestions in the fretwork carving. The 
legs are generally cabriole, ending in 
a scroll. The straight-leg Chippendale 
chairs are later than the curved. The 
shield-shaped back is characteristic of 
the Heppelwhite chair; the splat is 
often unattached to the seat. Straight 
legs, reeded, end in spade feet. 

















This double chair is particularly interesting, because the back is almost identical with the third chair of 
Plate No. XIII, in the third edition of Chippendale’s Director. The ornament at the center of the splats 
is so typical of Chippendale’s designs, as is also the ornamentation where the two backs join, that their de- 
tail can be studied to advantage. The legs are cabriole ending in the scroll, after the fashion of the French 
School. One is naturally suspicious of any piece which closely resembles a design in the Director, and yet 
there is every reason to suppose that those designs were copied. Chippendale himself, speaking of some 
of his designs, states that they have already been executed, and for many of his designs he gives full 
measurements and directions by which a cabinet-maker of but ordinary merit could reproduce them. The 
fact that the carving is shallow and somewhat inferior to Chippendale’s: work would lead one to sup- 
pose that this double chair is a copy of his design. They are so alike that this chair must have been taken 
from that plate, the only substantial variation being in the lower part of the splat, which is a little more 
elaborate than in this piece. Its dimensions are: length in front, 53 inches; length in back, 47 inches; 
width, 19} inches; height of seat, 18 inches; and height of back, 20 inches. 





























This chair is in pure Heppelwhite style. The back is shield-shaped, the 
back legs extending in a solid piece of wood up the sides, the lower part of 





In point of time, the straight-leg chairs in Chippendale style are later 


the shield being inserted. The legs are the fluted and reeded legs with the 
spade feet so often seen on Heppelwhite and Sheraton pieces. The carving 











than are the cabriole leg, and in the better specimens, such as this, the 
plain surfaces of the legs and lower rail are relieved with fret-carving in 
Chinese or Gothic design, compensating for the lack of the curved lines. 
Ihe center ornament of the top rail is a familiar Chippendale design, 
suggested on the double chair shown above. This is of an earlier date 
than the Heppelwhite shown here. 
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is much more delicate than that on the earlier styles and, as in this in- 
stance, often forms an outline instead of simply acting as a decoration on 
a plain surface. Its dimensions are: height to seat, 174 inches; height of 
back, 20 inches; length of seat at front, 21 inches; at back, 144 inches; 
depth, 17} inches. 





























The carving on the spring of the legs is very unusual. 
There is a small acanthus-leaf carving at the top, below 
* which is an acanthus effect running across the front of the 
leg, instead of down, giving an appearance much like 
drapery; below this carving the leg spreads to cover the 
ball foot, in a manner somewhat suggestive of a flower. 

















Chairs with splats in this design are perhaps more commonly found 
than in any other pattern, and especially is this true in America. The 
one here illustrated represents the perfection of the design. One of the 
reasons why the design is so graceful is that the top rail seems to con- 
tinue into the splat, and the illusion is further increased by the carved 
shell at the center. The finish of the ends of the top rails in shells is not 
a common treatment of this pattern. The decoration of the back is dis- 
tinetly of the Dutch period, but the outline is of the Chippendale period, 
to which the chair probably belongs. 
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A very good example of the Chippendale period. It is English and was 
probably made by one of the lesser cabinet-makers in the third quarter of 
the eighteenth century. The splat is very graceful, having the appearance 
of entwined bands of wood, but with all its lightness of appearance, strength 
has not been lost sight of, there being sufficient points of contact to give 
the necessary rigidity. The arms are well proportioned, with acanthus-leaf 
carving on the supports, and the cabriole legs end in a foot, after the French 
fashion. The seat is 24} inches wide in front, 18 inches at the back, and 
20 inches deep. The height of the seat from the floor is 17 inches. 

















Extending on the stile above the leg proper is an acanthus 
leaf. The center of the spring of the leg is made up of a C 
curve with foliated outer edge, and beginning beneath this 
and extending below is a branch of leaves and a five-petaled 
flower. There is a set of six of these chairs in the collec- 
tion, all identically alike except that one has the leg carved 
in a simple acanthus-leaf design. 
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Through its correspondence departments, THE House BEravutiFvt is 
glad to answer so far as possible all questions on house construction, deco- 
ration, and upkeep. We have now established the following departments: 
Architecture, Garden and Orchard, House Lighting, Inside of the House 
(dealing with practical and scientific problems), Interior Decoration, Land- 
scape Architecture, and the Shopping Guide. 

It is important that readers give us detailed information as to their needs. 
Questions regarding architectural and structural subjects should be accom- 
panied by all necessary plans or drawings. Name and address should 
appear on all plans sent. It is impossible for us to make any quotations on 
building costs. 








E are accustomed to think of 

democratic America as a place 
where every man has a chance to rise 
in the world. Unhappily there is equal significance in the fact 
that here every man has also a chance to fall. If the American er- 
rand-boy can push himself by sheer force of character to the posi- 
tion of railroad president, his son, by sheer lack of character, can 
drop, if not to an errand-boy job, at least to an equally insigni- 
ficant place in the world’s affairs. And he often does. We have 
every incentive to rise; we find it harder to maintain a high level, 
once we have risen to it. There is too much truth in the common 
saying that the first generation makes the money, the second 
spends it, and the third drops back to the low estate from which 
the first sprang. The gain and loss, moreover, are often meas- 
ured in things more important than money. Family tradition is 
feeble; the individual, careless of his duty to the past and the 
future, has his eye on the present. We are nationally so used to 
laughing at coats of arms and titles and other symbols of family 
pride, that we overlook an obvious fact: family traditions are the 
flywheel of society. 

Everybody who has compared English universities with Amer- 
ican has noticed the atmosphere of cultivation so subtly felt in 
the former, and so lacking in the latter. Somehow the term “ed- 
ucated man” is more applicable to the Oxonian, when he gradu- 
ates, than to his counterpart on this side of the water. The differ- 
ence is not that the Oxonian works harder, for he does n’t; or 
that he has better teachers or studies more humanizing subjects, 


THE HEARTH AND 
THE FUTURE 


for these facts are by no means proved; the difference is that the 


atmosphere of Oxford is forever saying to the undergraduate that 
he is and must be a gentleman and a person of broad interests, 
and that even if he spends his time drinking and loafing, he must 
drink and loaf as befits a member of the class that rules the world. 
The family tradition which upholds the Englishman later, in 
India or at home, is like this university tradition. He may live 
surrounded by luxury and wealth which would be sheer demoral- 
ization for the New Yorker or Chicagoan; but he feels that his 
position demands a large life of him. The very stones of his 
house — stones put in place, perhaps, in the time of the Tudors 


—cry out to him that their owner bears a responsibility to his 
line, to his tenants, and to his country. 

The situation is somewhat similar in France. There the indi- 
vidual feels himself only a link between his ancestors — whom he 
must live up to — and his descendants — for whom he must pro- 
vide. His own happiness is a mere incident; the continuity and 
future of his family are more important. 

It must be admitted that this sense of responsibility, such a 
bulwark of strength to other countries, is little felt among us and 
our countrymen. Democracy does not foster it. Yet, democ- 
racy or no democracy, we must acquire it. How? 

The answer is the family hearth, the home. To an appalling 
extent we are a restless, vagrant, homeless people; living in 
apartments and summer hotels; moving from gas-log to gas-log 
as our rent-paying capacity increases; pulling up stakes time and 
again without seeing that with them we uproot our budding tra- 
ditions; wondering why we are unhappy at the boarding-house 
dinner-table and in the hotel sitting-room, when what we miss is 
the stability and dignity of a hearth that shall say to us, “I have 
meant home to your fathers, and I shall look upon your sons. 
See that you hand on the torch to them with the flame burning 
even more brightly.” 

In the final scene of one of his most exquisite stories, ‘“‘ An Hab- 
itation Enforced,”’ Rudyard Kipling tells how George Chapin — 
an American who has returned to his ancestral home in England, 
fallen under its spell, and decided to live there — superintends 
the building of a bridge; and how the old gardener advises him to 
make it of oak. If you build it of larch, he says, “by the time the 
young master’s married it’ll have to be done again.” Chapin 
hesitates: the American in him tells him it is foolish to look so 
far ahead. But the unhurried, long-sighted English spirit has 
caught him, and at last he assents.. It would be a good thing if 
more Americans, like Chapin, learned to choose oak; if we 
learned to look into the past and the future, to build our hearths 
for generations unborn, and so to cultivate in a democratic coun- 
try that fine flower of an aristocratic civilization, a tradition of 
responsibility. 


HUSBANDS IN E are all familiar with the dictum 
THE HOUSE that beautiful things should have some 
use and its corollary that useful things 
should have some element of beauty. The most exquisite vase 
should be capable of holding a bouquet; and the saucepan hav- 
ing the most practical pouring lip would probably be the one 
selected for transference to imperishable canvas if our kitchen 
were suddenly invaded by a flock of peripatetic art students. 

A good kitchen is pretty, a good drawing-room is useful; but 
every domicile contains some things that seem irredeemable. 
What can we do with radiators and with husbands in the house? 

We freely grant that husbands possess a certain utility, but are 
they ornamental? Can we often regard them as we would an 
exquisite vase? The Husband Beautiful opens such vast vistas 
that we shall have to defer discussion of it until time and space 
conspire in proportions worthy of the theme. 

The usefulness of husbands, of which we permit ourselves to 
speak, would seem to consist of their being reservoirs or dyna- 
mos of material supply, and their function would seem to cease 
after they had connected themselves with the subterranean 
depths of their homes in the form of pipes or conduits. When 


_they coil upstairs and downstairs and in the lady’s chamber, they 
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are worse than radiators because all their thumping and sputter- 
ing is supererogatory hot water. Some day, some sociological 
plumber or steam-fitter, studying the home, will make a great 
discovery — a system of indirect husbands. 

Of course we do not refer to husbands home for the evening or 
for week-ends. We can even stand them during vacation — if 
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the vacation is not too long. We refer to husbands who have 
ceased to be dynamos and have become storage batteries, con- 
tent to sit‘at home, bulky and inert, giving out energy instead of 
creating any. 

A person could make a pretty shrewd estimate of the civiliza- 
tion of any country by tabulating the extent and variety to 
which it utilizes its waste products, and this is just as true of 
social as of economic waste. He was a genius who invented a 
method of reclaiming used tomato cans, burning culm refuse, and 
turning sawdust into breakfast food; but a greater benefactor of 
the race will arise some day — the originator of a national em- 
ployment agency for idle husbands. Until his advent, the specta- 
cle will continue of myriads of perfectly good men, resting, as the 
theatrical advertisements would phrase it. 

With the very wealthy, this is a comparatively simple matter. 
They divide the year into minute segments, they are perpetually 
on the move — Aiken, Florida, Long Island, the Adirondacks, 
Newport. You can find them everywhere except at home. But 
with the larger and more important class — the idle well-to-do 
— it’s more difficult. They have the advantages of a domestic 
life, possessing at the most not more than two domiciles. But 
their very domesticity, in many cases, proves their undoing, for 
they conceive the idea that they can collaborate with their wives 
in keeping house. For a man, who should never be more than a 
paying guest in his own household, actually to take a hand in its 
management is worse than a case of divided responsibility. He 
speedily sinks to the position of critic on the hearth. That sickly 
blossom, the Everblooming Grouch, flourishes in such an at- 
mosphere. 

Strange predilections come to light because of this condition of 
self-imposed idleness. One man has developed a practical inter- 
est in taps and drains. He’s never happy, nor his wife either, 
except when a break in the pipes gives him a chance to cut a 
thread or wipe a joint in his water system. A good plumber was 
spoiled when he inherited money. 

Another, with an orderly mind, keeps an elaborate file of card 
catalogues. When the cat has kittens, it is duly noted, and when 
the kittens open their eyes. 

A third had to do something to retain his self-respect, so he 
became the official hearth-sweeper of the household. Not the 
slightest fleck of ashes can escape his avenging besom; and back 
again he is in his chair, watching the hearth-stone as a cat 
watches a mousehole. In no other house are the fires lighted so 
early in autumn or kept so late in spring. 

More spectacular than the hearth-sweeper is the career of a 
man whose relaxation from domestic idleness consisted of get- 
ting into his high-powered motor-car and breaking all the speed 
laws of his own and adjacent counties. This had the advantage 
of taking him out of the house, but his wife’s satisfaction in it 
was somewhat marred by her fear that he might come home in 
sections. Thicker and more thick became the speed-traps that 
impeded his path, until his motor trips became a slow progress 
through swarming constellations of tin constabulary stars. The 
poor man was almost literally exiled to a rocking chair on the 
front porch. 

Then, one evening, Fate rang the rural telephone. The woods 
were on fire. Speed laws were abrogated in the emergency; and 
before our friend realized it, he was in the midst of the fire fight- 
ers, brandishing a broom as doughtily as if it had been his busi- 
ness all his life. He came home black and bleeding from a dozen 
superficial wounds, with his eyes full of cinders and his lungs 
full of creosote. Never had he felt so exhausted, or so happy. 

The incident gave him an idea. He got the most elaborate 
chemical motor fire engine he could buy. It was painted a more 
splendid red than even the circus wagons that delighted our 
hearts when we were children — and delight them still, if we 
only admitted it. Never was such a bell as it carried for loud 
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alarms. And as for the siren — my goodness, what a noise it 
made! Whenever there’s a fire in that community nowadays, 
there ’s just a streak of scarlet on the road and a clangorous roar. 
Tartarus is let loose, and no mistake. 

Everybody, of course, can’t be an amateur fireman; and for 
most husbands who work at playing, smoking is a great resource. 
But when smoking becomes a business it ceases to be a pleasure. 
Until the great genius invents the national employment bureau 
for idle husbands, some lesser genius would deserve a pension 
from a grateful people if he could only invent some harmless and 
useful diversion for men comparable to tatting for women. 


THE MINNESOTA INNESOTA, in establishing an 
STATE ART Art Society which is a department 
COMMISSION of the State Government, deserves the 

admiration and intelligent emulation 
of every other State in the Union. And yet comparatively 
few people realize the originality and success of a plan which 
has been in operation for twelve years and has proved its 
value, not only esthetically, but commercially, a hundred times 
over. 

Realizing that her greatest resource is her people, and that a 
State Art Commission should touch as many of those people as 
possible, Minnesota has not confined her attention to conven- 
tional art galleries in cities — although she has her permanent 
and precious one — but has directed it to the rural and urban 
districts as well. The Commission began by stimulating interest 
in the erection of more convenient and attractive farmhouses. 
By means of competitions and prizes it secured plans for charm- 
ing ten-room houses which meet practical requirements and are 
within the range of the average farmer’s pocketbook. These 
plans are offered at a nominal sum to those who want them, and 
there is an aluminum model which can be shipped to county fairs, 
to farm institutes, and to agricultural schools. The same scheme 
is to be carried out with regard to village houses and bungalows. 

One of the most vital influences of the State Art Society is the 
encouragement of handicraft. Seventy-five per cent of Minne- 
sota’s population is of foreign extraction. This means that there 
are lace-makers from Belgium, wood-carvers from Sweden, 
weavers from Bohemia, metal-workers from Norway, and cabi- 
net-makers from Germany, many of whom had allowed their 
skill to fall into disuse because they did not know how to pro- 
cure proper materials or a fair market. But now, with the prizes 
offered to these various branches of industrial art, with the free 
assistance and instruction which is furnished by the Art Com- 
mission, means of proper marketing have been secured, and in a 
single locality last year the lace-makers alone received over a 
$1000 in profits. Practical encouragement such as this makes 
workers ambitious and contented; it keeps the young people at 
home, and it preserves an old world heritage. 

Minnesota, always remembering that a great number of her 
people are in the country, has made an especial point of traveling 
lecturers and lectures, exhibits and laniern slides. It publishes a 
magazine and monthly bulletins which are free; it loans pictures 
to women’s clubs; it is seeking to regulate the billboards which 
disfigure pastures and highways; it is planning for a model Min- 
nesota Community. 

Although such a society as this does not attempt to offer agri- 
cultural advice it maintains that, if country life is made more 
inspiring, it will increase agricultural prosperity. And that, if 
the city is well planned, it will be as appreciable an economic as- 
set as the $300,000,000 which Napoleon spent to beautify Paris 
and which has returned many times over to the French nation 
through the visitors which that beauty has drawn. 

Minnesota is the only state in the Union which has established 
a State Art Society. Why should there not be forty-seven others? 
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The home of Dr. Blanca Hillman and Dr. Susan Rogers Corson 
at Drexel Hill, Pennsylvania. 





The average house built for suburban doctors is seldom an 
example of good architecture. It is difficult to determine why 
this should be so; the extra rooms necessary for professional 
practice, instead of being a detriment, are advantageous in in- 
creasing the area — and an increase of area tends to an apparent 
reduction in exterior height; and do we not all realize that low, 
broad lines in a house are well-nigh synonymous with home-like 
charm? A corner property is, of course, especially desirable for 
a doctor’s house, commanding, as it does, at least two thorough- 
fares, and providing more adequate entrance facilities. A corner 
site can also afford pleasant outlooks for the family’s rooms with- 
out encroaching upon the professional suite. The advantages of 
a corner situation are emphasized by the accompanying plans of 
an interesting house recently built in the suburbs of Philadelphia 
for two women physicians. 
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Here, the professional suite, although its presence is not un- 
duly accented outside, occupies the chief place on one street 
elevation, while the family living-porch has an equally desirable 
position overlooking the intersecting street. Instead of two 
separate entrances, there is provided a large vestibule, which 
communicates both with the main hall of the house and with the 
professional suite. This avoids altogether the “ back door” which 
is an undesirable feature of many a doctor’s house. Some pa- 
tients, after consultation, prefer to avoid passing through the 
waiting-room. A door for private dismissal is, therefore, almost 

sae ae ema tee essential in a doctor’s office. In this instance, such a door wears 
| ' a: +e i | i | of 7 the guise of a French casement so that the exterior effect may not 

. Bly ah = a be marred. Apart from their specific use, these casements are 

# especially valuable for lighting and ventilating —tyvo important 

‘ , items in any doctor’s office. In its purely domestic phase, this 

my ss house is remarkably successful. The arrangement is very simple 

throughout, but as complete as it is simple. Of special attraction 

on the lower floor are the charming vistas, not only from one 

room to another, but from the principal rooms into the garden. 

There is, indeed, a perfect entente cordiale existing between the 

house and the home grounds, the main garden path being estab- 
lished with the central hall of the house as its axis. 








On this 


side of the house is the professional suite with its own door for the dis- 


missal of patients. _Aglimpse of the greenhouse may be had at the left, with a quaint 
flagstone path leading to the garden beyond. 
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This room is pervaded by that elusive quality, so difficult to define, which This hall is a good example of the restfulness of simplicity. Individuality 
is sometimes called charm, sometimes atmosphere. Roughly speaking, it is is secured by the evident personal choice of each article. The china closet 
made up of the happy balance of furniture, pictures, bric-a-brac, and rugs. in the dining-room, at the end of the hall vista, is unusual. 





Within doors, window hangings and wall-paper are conspicu- | 
ously absent. Instead of being covered with paper or fabric, the 
walls and ceilings are painted a soft yellow, scarcely deeper than 
old ivory and of flat finish. Contrasting with this, the woodwork 
is enameled white, with the exception of doors, hand-rail, and 
stair-treads, which are stained mahogany. In the accessories of 
both living-room and dining-room, old blue predominates, large. 
plain velvet rugs of this delectable coloring being used as a back- 
ground for smaller Oriental rugs in which blue is combined with 
soft rose, green, and yellow. In the general furnishing, the many 
choice pieces of antique mahogany, the numerous heirlooms, add 
that repose and dignity which might be lacking were modern 
furniture used exclusively. Still, antique furniture is often more 
graceful than comfortable, and wicker furniture, without which 
no home to-day is apparently considered quite complete, makes 
the necessary concessions to creature comfort. 























Second-floor plan. 














An unusual feature of the second floor is the guests’ suite over 
the living-room and porch, the sitting-room of which is, however, 
available for general use as a morning-room. The balance of the 
second floor is used for family sleeping-quarters; the third floor 
is set aside for servants’ apartments and storage. English and 
colonial precedents are combined in the exterior treatment — the 
former ruling the picturesque roof composition and the colonial 
influencing the details. The house is of frame construction, the 
walls covered with shingles stained a quiet gray-brown that almost 
matches the weathered roof-shingles. Porch floors and chimneys 
of dark-red brick, olive-green shutters at the upper windows, and 
old-ivory trim complete an ensemble of marked charm. The 
owners modestly protest the use of the term “Japanese” in de- 
scribing the diminutive “rock garden” which terminates the 
“long walk” from the house. By whatever term it is character- 
ized, the garden is delightful, and especially so as a screen for a 
neighboring kitchen entrance. A rustic pergola, raised above 
a brick-paved floor on sturdy cement piers, shadows a pool shared 
by goldfish and lilies and the mirrored greens, reds, and golds of 
the surrounding shrubbery. The planting is massed about the 
mounds of stone forming the base of the rock garden. 

















This is a remarkably successful attempt at securing a sense of solitude in a suburban 
yard. The Japanese touch in the rustic pergola makes this all the more strongly felt, 
besides adding to the charm of the little rock garden. 
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ARTS AND CRAFTS 


(This department is conducted with the approval 
and coéperation of the Boston Society of Arts and 
Crafts.) 


N the pendant and chain, Mrs. 

Lucretia McMurtrie Bush has given 

a handsome setting of 18 carat gold 

to a spinel ruby — “There is also 
founde an other kynde of Rubies,” once 
wrote a traveler, ““which wee caule Spin- 
elle’? — arranged with tourmalines and 
diamonds. The jewel is noteworthy for the 
ornamentation of the setting, which places 
the stones in a harmonious relation, and 
for the agreement between the chain and 
the form and apparent weight of the 
pendant. 


BOUT a dozen years ago Mrs. Adelaide 

Alsop Robineau, whose high-fire porce- 
Jains were awarded the Grand Prize at the 
San Francisco Exposition, undertook the 
making of a kind of pottery that has al- 
ways been rare and highly valued by col- 
lectors. The distinction of the high-fire 
glaze is a quality of texture not otherwise 
obtainable. The vase in the picture, with 
its green iridescent crystalline glaze, is 
probably the result of many firings, for if 
the temperature is a shade too high the 
glaze will flow off, carrying most of the 
crystals with it, and if a shade too low, 
the crystals will be badly distributed and 






































the texture rough. Essentially craftswork 
when the ancient Chinese potters were 
producing it for the delight of mandarins 
with a collecting tendency, the niceties of 
the process have prevented high-fire porce- 
lain from ever being made on what we now 
call a commercial scale; and these modern 
porcelains are wholly the work of Mrs. 
Robineau’s own hands from the throwing 
of the vase on the wheel to the final glaz- 
ing. To secure a single perfect specimen 
the potter has found that twenty or 
twenty-five firings may be reasonably 
considered necessary. 


T is not so very long ago since door- 

knockers appeared to have “gone out”’; 
and with the revival of a healthy esthetic 
interest in beautifying the front door, the 
first knockers to come back were inevit- 
ably survivors from the earlier architec- 
ture. Fortunately knockers are hard 
things to destroy and there were a good 
many left. In the original doorknocker 
by Mr. Angelo del Nero, now on exhibi- 
tion at the shop of the Boston Society of 
Arts and Crafts, the artist has worked in 
the manner of the Renaissance period and 
created a spirited piece of bronze in which 
our rather shaky knowledge of classical 
mythology will perhaps discover a mari- 
time significance. The Renaissance loved 
a dolphin; and here are two of them, their 
heads meeting to make what we might 
unclassically call the “business end” of 
the knocker. In the design that supports 
them, calling again on our mythology, we 
may decide that here are four of those 
fabulous marine steeds on which the Ner- 
eids were wont to ride horseback: and in 
front of them a merman, perhaps Neptune 
himself. Mr. del Nero has studied and 
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worked in Rome, receiving his earliest 
instruction from the English bronze sculp- 
tor, Alfred Gilbert. He works chiefly in 
the “‘cire perdue”’ process: that is to say, 
his figures are first moulded in wax and 
then inclosed in plaster, and the melting 
of the wax leaves a plaster mould which 
serves for casting the final figure in metal. 
He first came to the United States as 
Royal Commissioner for Italy to the 
Chicago Exposition, and has since spent 
much time on this side of the water, main- 
taining a studio in New York for the exhi- 
bition and sale of his work. His workshop, 
however, has remained in Italy, where he 
has spent his summers preparing new 
pieces for the New York studio. For his 
work in bronze Mr. del Nero has been 
made an officer of the Legion of Honor; 
and he has been honored also by a special 
medal from the Italian Commissioner of 
Education and by decorations from both 
Italian and Spanish monarchs. He is a 
jeweler as well as a sculptor, and several 
examples of his work in bronze, silver, 
and jewelry are now on exhibition at the 
Boston Society of Arts and Crafts. 


From October 26 to November 11, the 
Society is to show a collection of hand- 
made toys. A prize of $25 is offered for 
the best contribution. 





























FROM A CITY WINDOW 


IN THE FALL 


BY ESTELLE M. HART 








DON’T believe my eyes!’”’ And it 
was the keenest observer of the family 
who said it. “Come and look at these 
plum-colored birds with blue tails!” 

There they were, out in the apple 
tree, the oddest looking little fellows 
—half a dozen of them. Their gen- 
eral color was a dark slate, which 
showed real plum-colored lights in the 
sun, their tails were bright blue, and 
the whitish under parts were thickly speckled with black about 
the breast and throat. Our bird books gave us no enlightenment 
when we tried to identify them, so I wrote to an ornithologist, 
well known in the state, for possible aid, though I was doubtful, 
as I sent what seemed to me so improbable a description, if even 
he had ever heard of such astonishing birds. 

“My dear friend,” he replied, “your quaintly colored birds are 
bluebirds that have n’t yet gotten out of their baby clothes!” 

We felt properly chastened at our own stupidity, but the ex- 
perience taught us that we need n’t expect to find the rising gen- 
eration of birds clad in the familiar fashion of their parents. 
Young orioles, we learned, are greenish in color, with bright 
olive-green tails and under parts of dull yellow. 

Aneighbor tamed a baby oriole a few summers ago, which we 
had a chance to study. It was a foundling that appeared in her 
yard one day before it could well fly. She caught it and fed it 
and petted it, and by fall it had learned several tricks. It would 
“go up a ladder”’ on its mistress’s fingers in a most entertaining 
fashion. When let out of its cage, it would come at her call and 
perch confidingly on her right forefinger. Then, as she held the 
forefinger of her left hand a little above its head, it would hop up 
to that, then in turn to the right forefinger again, held higher 
still, and so on, going as high as she could comfortably reach. It 
took food from her lips and performed in other fascinating ways. 
We regretted that its later history became a sealed book to us, 
but its mistress moved from our neighborhood and we soon lost 
trace of it. 

Goldfinches in their autumn dress come to us more often than 
when they are gay yellow birds in the summer, and they bound 
quite as merrily over the garden, though they are soberly clad in 
suits of olive; they still have black wings with two white wing 
bars, and there is usually a delicate tinge of yellow about the 
throat. They have pert little yellow bills which they use to good 
purpose when they find the dried sunflowers which I let stand for 
their benefit, down by the garden fence. 

It would seem as if we ought to see all of the birds in the fall on 
their southern migration, that visited us in the spring on their 
way north, but as a matter of fact, we do not see more than half 
the number. They are silent for one thing and do not attract our 
attention by their songs; then, too, they travel in more scatter- 
ing flocks, and they do not loiter on their way as they did in the 
spring. It is interesting to know, also, that some species regu- 
larly take a different route in the autumn from the one they 
chose in May; the bay-breasted warblers, for instance, which 
invariably pass through the Connecticut Valley on their way 
north, keep much farther west in the fall, going down to Mexico 
and Central America by the way of the Ohio and Mississippi 
valleys. 

There are warblers that we do see in our own yard, nearly 
every fall, however. Among these are the black-and-white 
































warbler, or black-and-white creeper as we usually call him, and 
the blackpoll, and we study them with more interest than we 
did in the spring, when they had so many gayly colored rivals. 
The black-and-white creeper shows such a blending of black-and- 
white streaks that, from a little distance, we get an effect of steel 
color, though the white marks on his wings are distinct. He is an 
active little fellow and creeps rapidly up the tree trunks or out 
on the under side of branches and twigs, and flies quickly from 
one tree to another. He doesn’t sing to us in the fall, but we 
recall what he thought was a song in the spring —a sound so 
fine that we felt proud of our ears for hearing it at all, and yet it 
had its own distinctive quality. I search for a simile, but I can 
think of nothing in this noisy world with which to compare those 
infinitesimal tinklings. 

The blackpoll warbler, which sometimes accompanies the 
black-and-white creeper, has much more distinct markings of 
black and white. His crown is black, as his name suggests, the 
ear coverts are white, as are the wing bars. The back is black 
and white and the breast white, heavily streaked with black at 
the sides. Blackpoll is a much more leisurely chap, than is the 
creeper, and less nervous in his movements than are most of his 
warbler cousins. Like the creeper, he, too, has a very slender, 
wiry song, in the springtime, but there is a sort of cadence and a 
rather musical quality in his fine-spun tree-tree-tree-tree, more 
nearly approaching what we think of as song than are the tink- 
lings of the creeper. 

Not infrequently in the fall we have a glimpse of a Canadian 
warbler’s yellow breast and jet necklace, and sometimes of a 
blue yellow-backed warbler and a black-throated green, but 
these look rather tarnished, quite unlike the bright beauties of 
May. The Maryland yellow-throat, however, “keeps his looks,” 
as our New England aunts used to say, with fine success, and the 
black-throated blue appears lonelier to me every time I see him. 
Many people have a particular fondness for this little worker, I 
find, with his dainty garb and quiet, friendly manner; and asso- 
ciation adds to his attractions for us, for he always recalls the 
lonely trail in the depths of an Adirondack forest where we have 
watched him in many a September day, flitting noiselessly in 
and out of the undergrowth above bright mats of scarlet bunch 
berries. He seems to belong to the deep woods, yet he appears 
well content among the branches of our apple tree, where he 
comes for a day or two nearly every October. We have never 
seen him in the spring. His crown, back, wings, and tail are all 
of a dark metallic blue, the cheeks and throat are of shining 
black, separated by a noticeably straight line from the pure white 
breast; this unusual marking gives him distinction as does the 
clear white spot on his dark wings. 

There come days in October which seem suitably typified by 
the soft dull pink of little chrysanthemums still blossoming in 
my garden. There is a peculiar charm about such days to me — 
in the hushed air, the dull gray light, the faint odor of bonfires. 
In the gold and blue days which preceded, the last flash of color 
from a departing oriole was in glorious keeping, but now I like 
better to find little white-throated sparrows softly hopping 
about the ground under the cedar trees — they seem to belong 
in some peculiar fashion to these still October days with their 
somber light. 

The white-throats are very tame and let me go near enough to 
see their delicate markings — the yellow line before the eye and 

(Continued on page xrrzii) 











THE INSIDE OF THE HOUSE 


THE WARELANDS, THE HOME OF MR. ROBERT A. WARE, HIGHLAND LAKE, NORFOLK, MASSACHU- 
SETTS— A COUNTRY HOUSE NEARLY TWO HUNDRED YEARS OLD—NO FLOOR PLANS ARE 
EXTANT, THE NAME OF THE ARCHITECT IS UNKNOWN, BUT IT IS BELIEVED TO 
HAVE BEEN PLANNED BY THE OWNER AND A LOCAL CARPENTER 


HE great charm of The Ware- 
lands lies in the fact that it looks 
as old as it did the day it was 
built, in 1733, —or rather it 
looks a hundred and eighty-two years 
older than it did then, —and yet it is as 
convenient as if it had been completed just 
the other day. It is a decided achieve- 
ment to install modern improvements in 
a house over a century and a half old 
without thereby losing the flavor of age. 
A cavernous chimney with crane and 
pot-hooks has a theatrical look.of in- 
utility when its leaping fire is reflected in 
the aluminum paint of a sputtering radi- 
ator; but open fires will not heat a house, 
as our chilblained ancestors knew to their 
sorrow when they sat before them, roasted 
in front and frozen at their backs. The 
light of the legendary pine knot or the 
one-half candle-power of a home dipped 
candle is all very well to read about in the 
biographies of our self-made men, but it 
was pretty poor to read by. Still, electric 
bulbs are an anachronism, necessary, to 
be sure, for our comfort, but deadly to 
early colonial atmosphere. 
How can we have all these things and 
yet look as if we did n’t have them? How 
can we make our old house warm and 


bright, convenient and comfortable, and 
procure, at the same time, that precious 
appearance of age and outworn custom? 
A study of the accompanying pictures will 
show us how it has been successfully ac- 
complished in one instance. 

Some two hundred years ago, after an 
exciting journey from Dedham through 
the country of King Noanet, Ebenezer 
Ware built a home, the location of which 
he so briefly and aptly describes as “over 
a goodlie hill back but a little way from 
ye river Charles.”’ The first house having 
been destroyed by fire, a new one was 
built in 1733, which, because of the hon- 
esty of its construction, the care and at- 
tention to perfection of detail so charac- 
teristic of its builder, is to-day considered 
one of the most interesting old houses in 
Norfolk County, Massachusetts — King 
Philip’s country. The owner had no 
thought of building a pretentious house, 
only a comfortable and simple one, but in 
the building he expressed unconsciously 
his appreciation of the beauty of simplic- 
ity and love of good cheer, and it is this 
character that was cherished by Mr. Rob- 
ert A. Ware when the property came into 
his possession some years since. He left 
everything as he found it wherever the 

















Another view of the dining-room. Strong, simple lines and the solidity of good old hand-made furniture 
give the atmosphere of age which few modern rooms can achieve. 
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previous tenants had left things as they 
found them; and where they had n’t, he 
sought the original under the coats of 
paint or the concealing woodwork. He 
added a furnace, electric lights, and up-to- 
date plumbing, but the electric bulb or the 
register is so cunningly placed, that in 
these photographs one has to search for 
them as for the hidden object in the puzzle 
drawing. From the following brief de- 
scription of the rooms, an idea can be had 
of how cunningly the old and the new are 
interwoven. 

The small paneled hall in which there 
is little room for many persons to linger, 
hospitably pushes guests through one of 
the three exits which open from it into the 
dining-room, the living or ‘‘ West” room, 
and upstairs. In the dining-room the 
paneled walls are painted ivory white and 
the floor colonial yellow. The inside of the 
corner cupboard is mahogany lined, a de- 
lightful background for the deep blue- 
and-white china. This china, by the way, 
is in daily use and not purely decorative. 
Underneath the corner cupboard, the 
small door hung on H hinges encloses 
shelves for more dishes. The door at the 
right, fastened with a button, with hinges 
of the most simple construction, opens 
into a very large pantry or storage cup- 
board, extending the length of the dining- 
room to the division wall on the right, 
with an extension on the left, filled with 
shelves, which runs to the paneled wall 
under the corner cupboard. There is now 
an electric ceiling light in this pantry, and 
under the wooden peg from which the 
chestnut roaster hangs, as shown in the 
photograph, there is an electric-light fix- 
ture of simple colonial design. The high- 
boy for extra linen and silver is near at 
hand when the gate-leg table, used when 
there is a family of four, is put to one side 
and the table with folding leaves, ordi- 
narily used as a serving-table, is opened 
for eight places. More often both tables 
are needed, together with the circular tip- 
top tables, kept in the storage closet for 
“more company” —a family of twenty 
being considered just about right. 

A fireplace at the end of the dining- 
room has a deep cupboard at the left and 
ovens at the right. Inside the cupboard, 
when the shelves are removed, is a secret 
panel through which one enters a large 
storage room where valuables — and the 
family, if necessary —could go in hiding. 
This is in keeping with the inside window 





Such a characteristic feature is the fireplace that one can almost see the master of The Warelands on a winter night, sitting before the blaze 


shutters of solid wood which slide in 
grooved wooden strips at the top and bot- 
tom. There are no openings in these shut- 
ters. They were made to keep the Indians 
at bay until the family could stow them- 
selves away in the fireplace closet. The 
plate rack, a new one made by a local 
carpenter, shows how the new may be 
added to the old and the general effect 
preserved; it is a copy of the top part of an 
old-fashioned Welsh cupboard. In the 
floor under the gate-leg table are plates 
for electric fixtures for toaster, percolator, 
etc. The door into the kitchen has been 
made into a swinging one that leads into 
a most up-to-date serving pantry. 

From the window on the east of the 
dining-room, one sees not only graceful 
elms, a quaint well sweep believed to be 
as old as the house, and the vine-covered 
stone wall without which a place in this 
part of the country seems incomplete, but 
a little path across the orchard leading to 
a bungalow used for guests, with electric 
lights and running water — and when it 
does not provide room enough, tents are 


with his family about him. 


brought from the hayloft and pitched in In the “West” room the paneled walls, 
the pine grove across the road. beamed ceiling, and oak floor are dark 
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This room is entirely harmonious. The paneled walls correspond with those of the “ West” room. 
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A cosy nook in the “ West” room. Attractive and convenient. 


brown from age, and around the studding ever so much more attractive than a 
are fascinating little wooden pegs that are frieze. The settle under the window is a 


recent addition, but this is the only change 
that has ever been made in this room, 
with the exception of wall plates for elec- 
tric lights on either side of the writing- 
desk. Adjoining the closet with a shelf 
above the door for books, there is a corner 
cupboard like the one in the dining-room, 
except that it extends to the floor, and has 
two sets of doors. This is used as a book- 
case. The side wall bricked to the corner 
of the room is a very unusual wall treat- 
ment, and a little cupboard built in this 
bricked part adds distinction. The door 
behind the fireplace settle leads into an- 
other living-room. The brasses on the 
desk, the candlesticks, the fireplace fur- 
nishings, and the painted yellow chair 
beside the built-in settle add brightness — 
and so does the ear of yellow corn which 
nobody wishes to throw away because. 
many years ago, it won a blue ribbon. 
The window frames and paneled doors are 
painted white. 

Overhead, a bedroom, with paneled 
walls like those in this “West” room and 
a fireplace with a quaint paneled over- 
mantel, is a splendid example of the tone 
of time combined with modern conven- 
ience. The mahogany bed of the period 
when foot-posts were fluted and head- 

(Continued on page rzviii) 

















The dining-room, with its quaint corner cupboard and simply paneled walls, 
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is hospitably cheery. 











MAKE YOUR 


TOWN ATTRACTIVE 


CHURCHES 


BY AYMAR EMBURY, Il 


HE quality of the design of the churches does not in 

most cases influence the aspects of the centers of our 

villages, but there are no buildings of such importance 

in the distant views, the “‘prospects” of them. The 
pleasant impressions that I have retained from motor trips 
around New England, have been those formed as I was ap- 
proaching small towns, whose presence was made known to me 
by glimpses of white through the trees, and by the accents on 
the sky line of the snowy church spires of the old meeting-houses. 
Perhaps when the towns were reached, they proved to be com- 
monplace enough; the shops ugly and the public buildings of 
negligible importance; the old churches the only redeeming 
features; yet those towns will always linger pleasantly in mem- 
ory because of the sense of peace and rest conveyed by the dis- 
tant views of the old steeples projecting through the trees. 

In France and England, too, as one travels through the coun- 
try, one finds an old church to be the striking element in every 
village landscape, and almost invariably in England and France, 
the church buildings will dominate, not through their bulk alone, 
but also through the quality of their design. In America (out- 
side of New England) we rarely find this to be the case, and even 
in New England while there may be one or two stately and 
beautiful old churches in a town, there will probably be two or 
three others which have no redeeming qualities whatsoever. 

The churches have not as much to do with the appearance of 
the center of the village as the public buildings and stores; they 
are usually placed in the fringe of the residence district, where 
the village begins to be closely built up. The general aspect of 
the business part of the town is therefore not as a rule much af- 
fected either by good or bad church designs, but as the churches 
usually occupy commanding situations their architecture is ex- 
tremely important to the appearance of the town as a whole. 
They are not infrequently set as terminals of street vistas, and 
they are very apt to occupy picturesque and elevated sites so 
that they are more in view than the residences, stores, or public 
buildings. These reasons ought to be enough to insure a careful 
and considerate treatment of them in regard to their surround- 
ings; they should be in scale and harmony with the residence 












































Christ Church, West Haven, Connecticut. Cram, Goodhue & Ferguson, 


Architects. 
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Unitarian Meeting-House, Summit, New Jersey. Joy Wheeler Dow, 
Architect. 


work, rather than with the public buildings or stores. Of course 
in the cities the churches have to compete in size and grandeur 
with tall and expensive structures, but in the country where 
they are usually surrounded with residences or with low store 
buildings they should appear to be distinctly part of the com- 
munity and not foreign intruders planted in its midst. 

Thus, in an extremely colonial town I would regard the church 
building of pronounced Gothic character unsuitable no matter 
how excellent it might be, or how completely it might express its 
ecclesiastical purposes. Conversely, in a town where the resi- 
dence and shop buildings are of heterogeneous character it would 
be undesirable to erect a purely colonial building, since the very 
fact of the use of columns as the principal decoration of its fagade 
would open the way to the criticism that the design is that of a 
town hall, rather than of a church; for such a village a building 
of Gothic character would be preferable. 

Church architecture in this country has in fact suffered from a 
retrogression in design more pronounced than that in any other 
class of building and its recovery from its relapse into bad taste 
has been longer delayed than that of the other buildings which 
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Church at Hartford, Connecticut. Davis and Brooks, Architects. 


have been spoken of. This may be in part because the scope of 
church work is at the present so unsettled; because the functions 
of the church are changing, and the church builders (whether 
committees, or their architects) have not yet arrived at a full 
understanding of the activities which a church building is in- 
tended to house, and therefore are unable satisfactorily to de- 
termine the type of structure which should encompass them. 
With the general decline in colonial architecture about one 
hundred years ago, the old white meeting-house began to be re- 
garded as unfitted for ecclesiastical purposes. People began to 
want Gothic churches, because they were learning something 
about medieval church history; so for the past seventy or eighty 
years our churches have for the most part been designed in a 
sort of sham Gothic style. Exceptions to the rule are many 
churches built for Catholic parishes which have often been more 
or less Italian in form. Probably nothing worse than the Gothic 
as applied to our churches could be conceived; the style is es- 
sentially one which was developed from structural needs, and 
the whole system of buttresses, arched windows, and vaulted 
roofs was devised to support and take up the thrust from stone 


masonry; it was not a scheme of decoration imposed upon pas- , 


sive surfaces, but an articulated structure. Therefore, when our 
builders began to execute their designs in wood, making the 
buttresses of studs two inches by four inches, and covering them 
with vertical planking, the whole logic of the style was destroyed, 
and the perversion of structural forms into decorative ones was 
so apparent that the result was more than incongruous, it was 
hideous. It has been surprising that the terrific banality of 
churches executed in this way has not sooner been appreciated, 
and even now, while people are coming to realize that a wooden 
Gothic structure is not desirable, they still do not appreciate 
the reasons for the change in their sentiments. Buildings of all 
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classes must have their construction logically expressed in order 
to be beautiful, and it cannot be too clearly stated that any 
piece of structural work, whether a building, a bridge, or a chair, 
must have its method of construction expressed in its design, 
and that failing such proper expression no good result can be 
obtained. 

The village churches have been worse offenders against good 
taste than those in the cities, because their congregations, as a 
rule, have not had money enough to build them of proper mate- 
rials, and while the stone Gothic churches of our cities were often 
poorly designed and without proper appreciation of the struc- 
tural reasons for the forms employed, no stone building can pos- 
sibly look as badly as a wooden one which pretends to have 
Gothic character: I do not mean to say that wood is not a proper 
material for churches, but no wooden construction can appear 
to depend upon arches and vaults for its carrying powers; we all 
know so much about wood that we recognize the falsity of such a 
thing at once, and therefore when wood construction is used, it 
should be in a way consonant with its qualities. 

For example, the little church of All-Souls-in-the-East at 
Summit, New Jersey, is perfectly satisfactory, because its archi- 
tecture is columnar, supporting horizontal members. The arched 
heads of the second story windows are decorative features only; 
we know at once that they are so intended, and that the building 
was built the way it should be. It is one of the few new churches 
which has been constructed in the pure colonial style, and is one 
of the most satisfactory of them all, for it is essentially a village 
church, square, unpretentious, inexpensive, but very good to 
look at, lovely in detail and restful and religious in feeling. In 
the Hartford church, designed by Messrs. Davis and Brooks, the 
portico and spire are of wood, although the body of the church 
is of brick, and one has no feeling that the materials are inappro- 
priate or unstable. Both of these buildings follow American 
colonial traditions; the Hartford church even being in part old, 




















Interior of St. Augustine’s Church, Wilmette, Illinois. Brown and Walcott, 
Architects. 
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Saint Paul’s Church, Duluth. Cram, Goodhue and Ferguson, Architects. 


since the architects felt that the congregation should incorpo- 
rate for sentimental reasons in its new building such portions of 
its old one as were well designed and worthy of preservation. 

These two churches express very well the traditions of one of 
the several forms of Protestantism existing in this country, but 
all the other churches which I have chosen to illustrate this arti- 
cle, have something of what is usually called Gothic, but em- 
ployed in the right way. They are village churches, and not 
miniature cathedrals; their materials have been selected with 
sense and judgment, and their designs absolutely express their 
construction. 

Probably the reason for the abandonment of the classic style 
was that when people began to travel and found that most of the 
famous European churches were designed in the Gothic style, 
they felt that the result was more religious than the temple form 
which was the basic element adapted to the colonial churches. 
This is a perfectly reasonable and correct view; Gothic is the one 
great form which has been developed for ecclesiastical struc- 
tures to meet the requirements of Christian services; but the 
builders of Gothic structures in this country are only now be- 
ginning to appreciate that the translation of Gothic forms into 
the vernacular material of this country cannot be accomplished 
without loss of the essential spirit which was striven for. 

The masonry wall and the wooden roof together with certain 
characteristic decorative features of the Gothic style incorpo- 
rated into the window treatment and the towers are the essen- 
tials; to these add good taste and we have the appropriate village 
church of what is popularly called Gothic design. 

All the other churches illustrated except the two in the colo- 
nial style, are masonry buildings with wooden roofs, built as 
may be seen in the photograph of the interior of St. Augustine’s 
Church at Wilmette, Illinois, although probably the details vary 
somewhat. The mason work of the walls of St. Augustine’s is 
arched, and the roof construction is carried by wooden trusses of 
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the simplest type. There is no sham, no pretense, no striving for 
effect, but even without decoration the building is quiet, ecclesi- 
astical, and dignified. 

It will be noticed from the photographs which illustrate this 
article that spires are no longer considered a necessity. A church 
can look like a church without a steeple, and with the present-day 
tendency toward making the church a social center rather than 
exclusively a temple for worship, the money formerly spent in 
the spire is in many cases being applied to the erection of parish 
houses containing gymnasiums and things of that sort. The fact 
that the “plant” of the modern church includes a number of ac- 
cessory buildings for these purposes makes it even more essential 
that consideration should be paid to the design of the surround- 
ing structures, and that the general character of the accessories 
should act as a link between the domestic and commercial archi- 
tecture around about, and the ecclesiastical architecture of the 
church itself. This may be done either by the design itself or by 
the judicious choice of material, and it will be seen that the 
photographs used for illustration show churches of stone, brick, 
and wood, one of which must surely be particularly suitable for 
the locality in which the building is to be constructed. Either 
brick or stone are equally suitable to the Gothic church, while a 
church in the colonial style may be built of any one of the three 
without discord between the material and the design. 

The important factor in church design is, after all, the same as 
in the case of public buildings and stores: the architecture must 
not be urban in character; the ideal church for the small town is 
neither enormous nor showy, but one which will comfortably 
house its congregation in quiet and simple surroundings. 
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All-Souls-in-the-East, Summit, New Jersey. Joy Wheeler Dow, Architect. 





CHINTZ 








O a room over familiar to us by long 
acquaintance, few things will add a 
dash of novelty more effectively than 
will chintz and cretonne. Like cay- 
enne and tobasco sauce they give life 
and zest but, like these appetizers, 
|| should be used with moderation. 

Too much pattern is over stimulat- 
ing and in the end more fatiguing 
than the monotony of many plain sur- 
faces. The balanee between the two extremes is not easy to secure. 

While many of the decorative fabrics of this season are bold in 
design and brilliant in color, they lack that barbaric quality 
which made the futurist and cubist designs of two years ago ap- 
pear so startling. Few suggest the work of Poiret, and this is 
well for conservative people. 

War conditions have played havoc with Continental imports, 
yet here and there we find new French cretonnes. Several Eng- 
lish looms are weaving French patterns and these allied products 
may be purchased in certain shops. As might be expected, they 
are rather expensive. Black-and-white Austrian linens may be 
found in sample lengths but few promises are made that orders 
will be filled. American manufacturers have appreciated these 
difficulties and it is gratifying to note the many charming pat- 
terns of domestic weave. Bird motifs are numerous and there 
are clever adaptations of Chinese and Japanese schemes. 

Many of the most practical patterns for everyday use have 
neutral backgrounds, which may be chosen to accord exactly 
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CRETONNE 

















The “ Flying Birds ” chintz, of semi-Japanese pattern in old blue, mulberry, 
olive green, and gray on lighter gray background. 


with the walls of a room. Used for curtains they fit well into the 
present decorative fancy for quiet walls and figured draperies. 
These neutral backgrounds include straw, amber, cream, ivory, 
gray, and putty. Yellow is sometimes seen, particularly in the 
Mandarin tones, and occasionally black is shown. There are 
fewer wall-papers and draperies with black grounds this year, 
although black as an important accessory is conspicuous. 

An interesting exception is a printed linen of pronounced 
Chinese character. Over the black surface are scattered baskets 
of flowers, fans, butterflies, scrolls, and musical emblems. The 
lotus, the peony, and the flowering quince in soft pinks, faded 
yellows, and dull greens are very effectively placed. For a linen, 
the black has great depth of tone. There is “glow” to the whole 




















“The Pequin in the Fruit Basket.” 


Chinese flower baskets. 
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The Bird and Rhododendron.” 


design, making it one of the best things in a black fabric which 
has come to my notice. Worthy of note are the baskets which 
are entirely different from the colonial style so popular in all 
forms of decoration. 

Another Chinese design has a wealth of color which the black- 
and-white reproduction does not suggest. On a yellow ground 
are white bridges and pagodas. Vivid green are the peacocks 
and rich mauve is the foliage. Huge vases of flowers repeat these 
colors, adding a dash of old pink. A small Chinaman seated by 
the banks of a winding river, is at first unnoted. In this very 
decorative pattern, the values are well handled, otherwise it 
would be too colorful. 

Birds are always fascinating when well executed and the “ Pe- 
quin in the Fruit Basket” is no exception. That this type of 
bird never perches on a basket makes no difference to the 
charm of the design. It is an unusual pequin and a most unusual 
basket. A quiet gray-green forms the background and this is 
well for there are scarlet and purple flowers in addition to the bril- 
liancy of the fruit. Each basket is flower decked to give a little 
more dash. The birds are fairly dull in tone, and the well-placed 
pine boughs, in very dark green, balance the more brilliant tones. 

















“The Green Peacock.” 


A finely balanced cretonne, both in color and drawing is the 
“Bird and Rhododendron.” As a liveable, everyday material it 
will probably appeal to more people than the “Pequin.” It may 
be found in several different color schemes. One printing carries 
a good deal of yellow and another substitutes old rose. 

Very Japanese is the “Flying Bird” chintz and decidedly 
colonial the “Dish of Fruit and Flowers.” The big birds are 
grayish blue tipped with black, and the flowers are blue and 
mulberry, with thickly massed green leaves. As a design it is 
charming and in just the right place would be extremely inter- 
esting. It should not be used near another figured material. In- 
deed, with all the patterns shown, the more reserved the other 
surfaces in the room the better. 

The colonial chintz is quaint and unusual. A fruit dish, re- 
peated over and over suggests the drawing of a sampler. The 
dish, with nice old scalloped edges, is on end, against which the 
roundest peaches wrapped in grape-leaves are placed. From the 
dish extend branches of flowers and bunches of grapes. The 
color scheme is a soft blending of faded pinks, mauve, dull yel- 
low, and that queer old green which few modern fabrics ever 
show. The background is a grayish tone, warmer than putty 
and most effective with the fruit and flowers. This chintz sug- 
gests old maple furniture and things which belong with that 
wood. It could be used with mahogany but it “looks” more like 
maple. 

The terms chintz and cretonne are often used interchange- 
ably. Chintz is a cotton cloth, printed with flowers and other 
devices, in a number of different colors, while cretonne is a cot- 
ton cloth either plain or printed on one or both sides. Chintz 
is either glazed or unglazed; cretonne always unglazed. Cretonne 
was originally a strong white fabric with warp of hemp and woof 
of flax. It was named from the village of Creton in Normandy. 

















“ The Dish of Fruit and Flowers.” 
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REFLECTIONS OF A HOUSEWIFE 


WILD GRAPES FOR JELLY 


BY LILLIAN HART TRYON 








SAW them, among peaches and mel- 
ons and early apples, on the fruit- 
stand of a Greek. They were set 
humbly at one side of the brilliant 
display —a straggly, leaf-strewn heap. 
Pyramids of domesticated fruits, with 
their tidy red and yellow glaze, put 
to shame those unkempt clusters, and 
tame grapes, packed so neatly in their 
fresh splint baskets, cast scorn upon 
them. I am always. tempted, in the presence of such a show, 
to handle things, just to see if they are real. How can they be so 
beautiful, and still be good? I want to dent the waxy pears, 
that look as if they might have grown anywhere but on a tree in 
a breezy orchard, to squeeze the melons, and to rub the down off 
the too, too velvety peaches. But wild grapes are intractably 
themselves. No Greek apron can polish them beyond recogni- 
tion, no undiscerning hand lay them in parallelograms. What 
country boys’ need for pocket-money, or what chanée discovery 
of keen-eyed aliens sends these sly fruits to a city market? I 
forgot the little sallies of the greedy hand, to hover about the 
corner where they lay. I sniffed their spicy fragrance, weighed a 
dusky bunch in my hand, picked off a long-legs scrambling atop 
of the pile, and ended by transferring all I dared of it to my 
kitchen table. 

Now if I were to advise any one as to the best of all ways to 
make wild-grape jelly, I should say, begin by gathering the 
grapes yourself. This will give you a start in blossoming time, 
when you can locate your vineyard by its smell, —for not all 
vines that look thrifty bear grapes. You will find occasion to 
pass that way now and then during the summer, to take a wary 
glance at those swelling balls of jade beneath the leaves, and to 
note whether any one else may be showing the same interest. 
At length comes a golden day, which your heightened conscious- 
ness tells you is the very time: while the sun is still hot in mid- 
heaven, but the wind blows cool against your cheek, with a 
touch of frost. And you go to bring in your crop. Perhaps you 
will make the expedition a little family festival, with provisioas 
in baskets, and a book for the half-hour of rest; perhaps it will be 
a quiet morning jaunt with a friend. In either case, the world is 
well lost, for the time. Lucky you, if that suspected some one 
has not watched your vineyard a little more closely than you, 
and snatched your booty away! With what pride in your harvest 
do you come laden home! What a delighted superiority you 
then feel toward the scanty spoil in the market! 

The sense of intimacy with those grapes goes into your jelly- 
making, and even, in some mysterious way, into your jelly. It is 
all your own, from twig to table. For wild grapes are every man’s 
harvest, choosing their own trellis of boundary fences and stone 



































walls along the roadsides. They yield their riches to those who 


know them best and who most desire them. If you have found 
them, then it is you only for whom they have ripened, a free 
gift of nature’s bounty. 

Even though I had to gather my grapes from the fruit-stand, 
the jelly-making itself was a joy, from the moment I turned the 
basket on its side, and watched the tiny woodland insects scurry- 
ing for cover, to the moment of pasting the labels on the glasses 
with “Wild” written particularly large and plain. It took me 
out of the house to half-forgotten country lanes; and brought me 
home again to visions of little Epicurean feasts I should plan for 


the discriminating, with wild-grape jelly as the crown — a Cainty 
to stir the imagination as well as please the taste. And what 
pure, primary pleasures of eye, ear, nose, mouth, and fingers, 
they offered! The subtle play of colors in the dark globes, turn- 
ing royally to purple as they drained, their bloomy roundness and 
firmness, their perfume, like that of a sun-smitten vine, their 
sharp, wild taste, even remembered sounds, song of birds and 
hum of bees above the wild-grape tangle, these were the material 
of poetry as well as of jelly. 

Indeed, the preserving season is a kind of poetic bypath lead- 
ing away from the housekeeper’s daily routine. We gladly 
leave our well-trodden ways of menus and mending, calls and 
entertaining, for the rainbow-hued, fragrant tasks that were be- 
gun for us with the spring, in orchards and sunny garden-ends. 
Our bypath is esthetic, rather than utilitarian. Like the peace- 
ful lanes where wild grapes grow, it takes us out of the prosy 
region of foregone conclusions into that of experiment and ad- 
venture. Preserving is always an experiment and keeps the 
charm of novelty no matter how many well-filled shelves we 
have to our credit each season; for there is time between two 
summers to forget a good deal about the behavior of fruits. 

The bypath takes us away from the world into the solitude of 
the kitchen, made orderly and vacant for our enterprise. I know 
of no occupation of women more conducive to reflection; it keeps 
the hands busy enough so that we cannot call ourselves idle, but 
not so busy that there are no good level stretches of waiting and 
musing. We stir, and skim, and strain, entertained meanwhile by 
the troop of little, unrelated thoughts that dance unbidden 
through minds at ease. When at length we emerge from our 
secular retreat, it is with ideas refreshed, opinions readjusted, 
provision made for the future, and fruit-stained hands that are 
rather a cause of pride than otherwise. 

Our families undertake their share in the autumnal industry 
with philosophy, if not with enthusiasm. Prudent eyes on the 
future, they accept resignedly their sketchy desserts of preserv- 
ing-days, and show as much interest in the important affairs 
under way as can be expected of the uninitiated. They pass 
judgment gravely upon the flavor of the fruit, with frequent con- 
sultation of the pile at imminent risk to our carefully considered 
proportions. They even bend brows wont to frown over more 
weighty matters upon the little mechanical problems of the oc- 
casion. After lively discussion, marked by the pleasing frank- 
ness of expression permitted among relatives, they produce some 
contrivance fearfully and wonderfully made, but wholly ade- 
quate to the moment’s need. There is, for example, the ticklish 
business of “dripping,” which the cook-books nonchalantly 
dismiss with the words, “Let drip.” Though, being limited by 
lack of experience, they cannot see why squeezing is not just as 
effectual as dripping, and much quicker, they are willing to be 
indulgent to the feminine whim. But the jelly-bag is big and 
wet, and not every house is endowed with a hook in the middle 
of the kitchen ceiling. Some kind of sling is essential. The 
solution of the difficulty is a subject for the masculine intelli- 
gence; and the results are individual in every household. In one, 
it may be the crane in the old fireplace that answers for the sling. 
In another, an old-fashioned washstand with a hole in the top 
is turned into a dripping-machine. In still another, an ingenious 
pulley device is fastened to the waterpipes that cross the kitchen 
ceiling, and the bulky bag of juice hung therefrom. 

(Continued on page rrzvit) 
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HE charm of the little house is 

undeniable. Its appeal is inti- 

mate and human. It has such a 

demure look of being a home; 
*‘Nothing for show, but all for comfort 
here!”’ it seems to say. 

Kipling points out that certain fabrics 
of man’s construction become invested 
with an individuality of an unmistakable 
kind, and an acute observer cannot fail to 
remark how true this is of houses. 

When strangers go through new towns 
they may stare at the concrete palaces, 
and overdecorated chateaux, but the little 
cottage tucked away inits garden of old- 
fashioned flowers is the dwelling most 
likely to bring forth the exclamation, 
“Oh, I wish I lived there!” 

The sandy, Cape Cod country is full of 
these little houses, solid “‘chunks”’ of New 
England personality, outward symbols of 
the quaint, home-loving people who built 
them. 

Traveling down the Cape some blue day 
we find the little homes all the way from 
Buzzard’s Bay to Provincetown. 

Thoreau took the journey in 1865, and 
his words of description cannot be im- 
proved upon. 

““Houses near the sea,”’ he says, “‘are 
generally broad and low, Cape Cod houses 
were a story and a half high; but if you 
merely counted the windows in their gable 
ends, you would think there were many 
stories more, or, at any rate, that the half 
story was the only one thought worthy of 
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Traveling down the Cape some blue day we find the little houses all the way from 
Buzzard’s Bay to Provincetown. 


being illustrated. The great number of 
windows in the ends of the houses, and 
their irregularity in size and position, here 
and elsewhere on the Cape, struck us 
agreeably, — as if each of the various oc- 
cupants who had their cunabula behind 
had punched a hole where his necessities 
required it, and according to his size and 

















Gray little houses that seem coeval with the rocks to which they cling, and look as if they had had 


their origin, like the spruce trees beside them, in some seed blown hither by the wind. 
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stature, without regard to outside effect. 
There were windows for the grown folks, 
and windows for the children, — three or 
four apiece; as a certain man had a large 
hole cut in his barn-door for the cat and 
another smaller one for the kitten. Some- 
times they were so low under the eaves 
that I thought they must have perforated 
the plate beam for another apartment, 
and I noticed some which were triangular, 
to fit that part more exactly. The ends of 
the houses had thus as many muzzles as a 
revolver, and, if the inhabitants have the 
same habit of staring out the windows 
that some of our neighbors have, a trav- 
eler must stand small chance with them. 

“Generally, the old-fashioned and un- 
painted house on the Cape looked more 
comfortable, as well as picturesque, than 
the modern and more pretending ones, 
which were less in harmony with the scen- 
ery, and less firmly planted.” 

The words are as true to-day as they 
were fifty years ago. The Cape road leads 
us past many charming homes now, but 
the most pleasing are still those old houses 
that time has moulded into harmony with 
the landscape. 

One peculiarity of old Cape Cod houses 
was the construction of their cellars. 
They were not rectangular holes, as was 
the custom in most parts of New England, 
but circular wells, varying from six to 
eight feet in depth. They were reached 
by steps leading down from trap-doors in 
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A group of Lombardy poplars gives this place a foreign air, but the stone walls, the low house rooted 
in the soil, the trees grown slantwise against the gales from the sea, mark it as one of the little houses 


of Cape Cod. 


the kitchens, and were merely under- 
ground larders. 

Many accidents happened when the 
dangerous traps were left open, as might 
have been expected. A man from Barn- 
stable tells that his grandmother walked 
into a neighbor’s kitchen one day, and be- 
ing blinded by the sunlight from which 
she had just stepped, did not notice the 
open trap, and walked into it. 

The neighbor came into the room a 
few minutes later, and was astonished 
to hear a voice beneath the floor ask- 
ing plaintively, ‘Where be I? Oh, where 
be I?” 

Another dignified dame was discovered 
floating in the well which some trusting 
householder had dug beneath his kitchen. 
She would have been drowned if her 
spreading hoop skirt had not sustained 
her in the icy water. 

Some of the houses are of weather- 
beaten shingle, seen against the foam- 
flashed biue depths of the sea, and sturdily 
withstanding the buffeting of the winds. 
Others appear at the end of country roads 
with deep tree shadows thrown across 
them. 

They are all truly individual, and the 
trees and gardens around them seem to 
be always in the right places. The great- 
est charm of these small homes — if it can 
be analyzed at all — is the feeling of sim- 
plicity, — a quality so appealing in rush- 
ing modern times. 

We feel that only happy, peaceful lives 





can be lived. under the shelter of these 
gray roof-trees. 

Sandwich, Barnstable, Falmouth, Yar- 
mouthport, Wellfleet, Truro, Dennis, each 
town on the rounded curve calls up some 
treasure of local architecture. In places 





against the sky line appear-the great 
windmills that once ground the corn. At 
Brewster, a perfect specimen, transplanted 
straight from Holland, one would think, 
is slowly revolving in the breeze. 

Wild roses grow along all the sandy 
roads and against every old gray fence, 
filling the air with fragrance from their 
pale-pink disks. 

At Warehan,, is a lovely little story-and- 
a-half house set deep in flowers. The air 
is full of the murmur of bees who live in 
a picturesque row of hives covered with 
yellow straw at the end of the orchard. 
We have seen others like them in English 
cottage gardens where they are called 
“skepes.”” 

Among the flowers we name phlox, 
snapdragon, rocket, clematis, and roses. 
No wonder the bees are busy! 

The spicy “cinnamon pinks” have es- 
caped from the borders, and run riot in 
the grass beside the roadside. 

Another yard displays a pair of great 
blue-and-green pottery vases that evi- 
dently came from China many years ago, 
and now mark the gateway of some old 
sea captain. They are filled with masses 
of “dusty miller” and make charming 
companions for two pink-lined shells that 
stand near them. 

In a wind-swept field scented with wild 
strawberries and bayberry, stands a tiny 
white house. The poplars around it are 
lightly poised against the deep blue of the 
sky, and all looks peaceful enough. But 
the man who built that house was a phi- 

















These houses are all truly individual. Their greatest charm — if it can be analyzed at all —is the 
feeling of simplicity, a quality so appealing in the rush of the present. 
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losopher of no mean order. He wanted to 
live swept by the winds of heaven, and 
within hearing of the hoarse, deep mur- 
mur of the sea. Night and day it talks to 
him, sometimes lashing into sudden fury, 
and sometimes lisping in silken whispers, 
as its mood dictates. 

From the windows of his little house he 
can watch the surf being cast up on the 
beach and silently withdrawn, hour after 
hour. 

A man must grow very quiet, living 
with this elemental Atlantic coast at his 
front door. Far down the shore below the 
house a wrecked schooner lies embedded 
in piles of brown kelp. 

As the dusty road unwinds its miles be- 
hind us we pass through cranberry bogs, 
vast moors dappled with cloud shadows. 
In the autumn half the inhabitants of the 
Cape will be in the meadows gathering the 
crop that provides cranberry sauce for 
Thanksgiving from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. 

A town in the bend of the Cape is 
built on a sandy bluff, and approached 
by queer, crooked stairs from the water 
side. 

From the top of the rambling steps we 
can see the long, low dunes outside the 
town, the deserted docks where the gulls 
wheel in the sun, and below us the beach, 
with its long breakers rushing in. 

From the stairs, also, we can look into 
the backyards of the small weather-beaten 
houses that cling to the sandy cliff. These 

















An elemental location — earth contending with air and water and coming off victorious inasmuch as 


it is not swallowed up and swept away. 


It does not need the dory in this amphibious front door-yard 


to tells us that just over the brow of the hill lies the ocean. 


yards hold various interesting exhibits 
of daily life. Tow-headed children play 
around the boxes and cans of blooming 
plants. Women gossip among lines of 

















‘ 
A little house at Wareham set deep in sweet-smelling flowers, the murmurous haunt on summer days 
of the bees that wing endlessly to and from their tiny yellow-thatched hives under the apple trees. 
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fresh clothes, and decrepit veterans sit 
swapping tales of old disasters. 

The posies in the sea-blown rookeries 
blossom recklessly, the poppies are twice 
as large as those in inland gardens. Look- 
ing through the gray boards we see hot 
splashes of color made by the riot of sweet 
peas, marigolds, sweet Williams, gera- 
niums, and bachelors’ buttons. Nearly 
every house has its thrifty hen-yard, and 
here and there a grape arbor makes a cool 
shade. 

In one plot a wooden figure stands look- 
ing out to sea. She is a naive female, come 
to anchorage at last, after a youth spent 
dancing amidst the spray, perhaps in the 
atolls of the South Seas. 

The blinds on these little houses are a 
specially beautiful color. In all the towns 
where salt winds blow, the blinds show en- 
chanting shades of green and blue, half 
turquoise, and half emerald, but here only 
a Dodge Macknight could find the tints 
to do justice to their soft brilliancy. 

This gray village is a product of the 
ocean. The great, tumbling, blue water 
outside the town is a storehouse laden 
with nearly all their supplies. To it, the 
inhabitants go for their labor, part of their 
food, fuel, building material, and some- 
times, for a last resting-place. 

The houses are built of wrecked ma- 
terial to which the barnacles still cling, 
the sidewalks of discarded planking, full 

(Continued on page ziii) 











A NEW USE FOR RAILWAY TIES 


A STEEP APPROACH FROM ROAD TO HOUSE MADE HOSPITABLE BY LAYING OUT A PATH THAT IS 
EASY TO CLIMB. THE PATH WAS MADE ATTRACTIVE WITH NATURALIZED FLOWERS 


UR house is set on a hill. Two hun- 

dred feet, or more, of stony ground, 
sloping sharply to the southwest, lead 
from it to a fertile bottom land, bordered 
by the main road. Following this winding 
road, carriages and motors make a long 
détour and enter from the northeast. To 
render a more direct approach attractive 
to pedestrians, seemed to us a first requis- 
ite of hospitality; and, as the work pro- 
gressed, one new possibility after another 
unfolded. 

We derived deep satisfaction from the 
lines achieved in the preliminary pegging 
out of this approach. The path through 
the bottom land fell, almost of itself, into 
one long, soft curve; but neither winding, 
nor zigzag, nor twisting, gives an adequate 
idea of the masterly course we laid up the 
hill which is exactly the kind of track a 
well-packed Rocky Mountain horse would 
have outlined had a clever driver left the 
climb to his unimpeachable judgment. 

Sure that we had secured the greatest 
possible ease of direction, we then bought, 
for five cents apiece, discarded railroad 
ties, still strong and firm and weathered to 
a delightful ash gray. Some of these we 
set in short flights of easy steps; others we 
sunk in longer leveled stretches. Between 
the back of each tread and its low riser, we 
filled a space five or six inches wide with 
loam from the woods, mixed with sand 
and well-rotted manure. Our hope was to 
plant these wee beds with petticoat-hoop 
jonquils, in imitation of the steps of the 
ruined Moorish castle at Cintra in Portu- 
gal. These bulbs, however, cost more 
than we could afford; and we therefore 
planted one flight with periwinkle, an- 
other with creeping Charlie, a third with 
rock pink, a fourth with field violets, a 
fifth with crocuses, a sixth with snowdrops, 
a seventh with scyllas. Virtuous economy 
was duly rewarded, for the blossoms, in 
each case, last longer than jonquils would 
have done, the succession of bloom covers 
from seven to eight months, and periwin- 
kle, creeping Charlie, and rock pink are 
cheerfully green all winter. 

In all, there are nine flights of steps. 
With the two not permanently planted, 
we experimented, and had successful sea- 
sons of portulaca, yellow-eyed grass, 
red trillium from the Adirondack woods 
(which lived several years, until a summer 
of unusual drought), a dwarf pink lily 
which blooms in July, and dwarf nastur- 
tiums. We have recently added hepaticas 
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Under this arbor, the railway ties join the brick 
path and begin their terraced climb to the house. 


which bid fair to join the ranks of perma- 
nent plants with all-the-year-round foli- 
age. 

At the foot of the steps, we have built 

















These steps are planted with periwinkle. The 
ladder against the cherry tree shows it is not the 
birds alone that enjoy the fruit. 
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a cedar arbor with a comfortable seat. 
Over it grow honeysuckle, wistaria, trum- 
pet-vine, and a crimson rambler, again 
providing a succession of bloom which 
ends only when hard frost nips the honey- 
suckle. 

Another seat, a third of the distance up 
the hill, is built under a big oak which 
overhangs the steps. From this point to 
the grapevine-covered upper arbor, grow 
Lombardy poplars, set close, to supply 
summer shade and to prevent the gather- 
ing of snowdrifts in winter. 

At the top of the steps, just beside the 
corner of the piazza, stands a native 
cherry tree on whose fruit, as well as that 
of a near-by mulberry, the birds delight 
to feed. Here we place suet, crumbs, and 
seed in winter; and here, as well as in each 
arbor and on our favorite white birch, we 
fasten dipper gourds for wrens’ nests. Be- 
fore the young wrens in the cherry tree 
leave hame, they seem to develop the fear- 
lessness their parents always evince; and, 
often, they fly first to the piazza where we 
sit to watch them. 

For a number of years, we crossed the 
bottom land by a board walk, now re- 
placed by stately red brick in which we 
take a surely sinful pride. Along this 
path, we planted flowering shrubs, with a 
pair of small spruces at the entrance, and 
young fruit trees in the fieldsat either side. 

While the shrubs (cuttings of forsythia, 
japonica, lilac, bush hydrangea, syringa, 
weigela, etc.) were tiny, we sowed annuals 
between them and kept the spaces gay 
with phlox drummondi, marigold, scabi- 
osa, gaillardia, poppies, snapdragon, and 
salvia. At present, there is room only for 
a double row of bulbs, — hyacinth, daffo- 
dil, and poets’ narcissus, — overflow from 
a neighbor’s garden. 

Mountain laurel flourishes near the big 
oak, an old apple tree has been persuaded 
to come into bearing, the young cherry and 
pear trees begin to yield abundantly. In 
the spring, we shall set out a variety of 
nut trees, among the tiger lilies, spread- 
ing thickly over the stone-strewn slope. 
Countless hours of healthy work and 
happy planning have resulted in so suc- 
cessful a solution of what promised to be 
a knotty problem, that we have chris- 
tened our home in its honor; and, when 
this wicked war is over, and the howl of 
the wolf at the door dies away, we are go- 
ing to have our best stationery engraved 
“Shady Steps.” 
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You can have the Berkey & Gay furniture you want at prices 
you would ordinarily be asked for furniture much less worthy 


HE impression prevails among many people that, because of its perfection in workmanship and 
its correctness of design, Berkey & Gay furniture must be high priced. Such is not the case. 


@ A manufacturing capacity of large proportions coupled witha wide distribution enablesus, with the 
inclination to do so, to produce quality at far less cost than would be possible with less perfect facilities. 


Q This ability to buy honestly made and properly finished furniture of correctly interpreted period 
designs means more to the American people than most of us realize. Home environment molds 


character. 
Berkey & Gay Furniture 


; “FOR YOUR CHILDREN’S HEIRLOOMS” 
is not an empty phrase. 


Q It is sold by responsible furniture dealers in all sections of the country, usually the best in a community. 
And, in addition to the stock carried, they are enabled by means of the Berkey & Gay portfolio of photo- 
gravures to show the complete line of practically five thousand pieces. This gives you such a wide selection 
that exclusiveness in design is possible without what under other circumstances would be a prohibitive price. 


@ A booklet called “Masterpieces in Miniature’ containing fifty 
reproductions of plates from our dealers’ portfolio gives a very good 
idea of our product. This we will gladly send upon receipt 
of six cents in United States postage, together with Eugene Field’s 
whimsical poem, “In Amsterdam.” 


BERKEY & GAY FURNITURE CO. 





Se ia ia Factory, Executive Offices and Show Rooms Eastern Offices and Show Rooms 
‘ . This inlaid k of ho 
Grand Rapids, Mich. New York prtoer- acre tbay “a 
Berkey & Gay 


Monroe Ave. 113-119 W. 40th St. peece. 
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N spite of all that has been written 

and said on the subject it is astonish- 

ing to find how many people still 

have the most rudimentary ideas 
concerning old English Pottery. How 
many imagine that when they have 
mentioned Crown Derby and Worcester, 
Wedgwood and Spode, they have covered 
the entire field under .consideration! A 
few babble of Chelsea, some even speak of 
Bow. 

If it were possible to secure an industrial 
map of England in the eighteenth century, 
the whole country would be found dotted 
over with china and earthenware works, 
some gathered together in groups, as in 
the district known as ‘“‘The Potteries,” 
some isolated and in the more unexpected 
places. Nor does this apply to England 
alone, for Scotland and, especially, Wales 
had well-known factories. 

In the days of slow and difficult transit, 
when carriage was both risky and expen- 
sive, each district produced its own house- 
hold necessaries as well as its own food, 
and was, in all essentials, self supporting. 
The coming of the railway changed all 
that. The great firms rose into still 
greater prominence, the little ones were 
starved out of existence. It is worth while 
to look up any handbook of facts and fig- 
ures, and to note how many works closed 
down forever in the ’Forties of the last 
century. For example, in and about Edin- 
burgh, — a locality not usually associated 
with pottery — there were at least three 
thriving firms in existence, Portobello, 
Prestonpans, and Musselburgh; indeed, it 
has been stated that there was another in 
Stockbridge, then a little village just be- 
yond the town itself, of which specimens 
still exist. Prestonpans and Musselburgh 
turned out black “burnt” ware, and very 
curious brown glazed jugs decorated with 
a kind of willow pattern in gilding. Porto- 
bello pottery still survives, though now its 
principal output is the necessary, but un- 
heroic, stone hot-water bottle! 

The market of the eighteenth century 
seems to have been full of pieces of Lowes- 
toft china in the Oriental manner. In our 
illustration of the large bowl and plate, 
the imitation of the Chinese paste and 
decoration is so wonderful that even ex- 
perts are at odds whether some of the 
specimens are really English or no. It has 
been suggested that white porcelain in the 
undecorated state was actually imported 
from abroad and then finished at Lowes- 
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toft, but the discovery of some incomplete 
work on the site of the factory showed 
that hard paste was really made there. 
On the other hand, we have evidence that 
some of the Chinese makers imitated 
Lowestoft and that the pieces were ex- 
ported to all parts of the world under that 
name — for example, there is the so-called 
‘*Lowestoft”’ punch-bow! still to be seen at 

















Lowestoft and Newhall 





Salem, Massachusetts, which was evident- 
ly never in England at all! So vexed is the 
question as to what is, and what is not, 
Lowestoft, that a recent writer has called 
this factory “‘the Mrs. Harris” of English 
pottery! Both the bowls shown here, and 
the plate also, are of the disputed order, 
but in the small bowl and teacup and sau- 
cer we have a genuine, undoubted English 
product from the works at Newhall. 

In 1777, a company of potters, working 
at Tunstall, bought Champion’s patent 
for hard paste (of which very little indeed 
was made elsewhere in England), and in 
1789 moved to Newhall, where they pro- 
ceeded to turn out considerable quantities 
of china in the Lowestoft Oriental manner. 
As will be seen from the small bowl and 
cup and saucer in the illustration, and the 
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central group of three pieces in the other 
picture, the Newhall productions were ex- 
tremely charming, and close imitations of 
the Lowestoft type of decoration. There 
is very similar coloring, together with 
Chinese flower and figure subjects, and a 
free use of small diaper grounds, but the 
purple employed is redder and less inter- 
esting, the detail is heavier, the ware itself 
thicker and the whole product lacking in 
delicacy. 

The use of purple in eighteenth-century 
china is worthy of remark and might well 
be revived to-day. Purple diaper, ribbons, 
and occasional flowers lend a singular 
charm to the ware known as “cottage Bris- 
tol’ — and also to many an unpretentious 
piece of Leeds. Figures 1 and 4 in the il- 
lustration show two good specimens of 
Minton’s ‘‘Amherst Japan” ware, — so 
called from that Lord Amherst who was 
the British ambassador in Japan, — in 
which the ground is a clear bluish white 
with decorations in Indian red and dark 
blue, suggestive of some Crown Derby, 
but without any use of gold. No. 2 is one 
of a pair of Crown Derby vases of a very 
frequent type, showing rich decoration in 
dark blue, vermilion, and gold, with the 
vermilion mark in use between 1797 and 
1809. Great numbers of these vases ap- 
pear to have been made up to the ’Thir- 
ties, and as this style of decoration has 
always had its votaries many examples 
survive. Some of the later pieces show a 
small panel on one side filled with natural- 
istic flowers and fruit. Apologies are due 
for including this piece in a paper dealing 
professedly with the “lesser” English 
potteries, but, as the vase chanced to be 
in this group, a passing description ap- 
peared desirable. The last specimen on 
the extreme right is a rather uncommon 
jug by Ridgway, circa 1790. The color is 
a curious strong, opaque green, like sea- 
water, under a very high glaze, adorned 
on either side with exotic birds in the most 
brilliant colors imaginable, emphasized 
with touches of black and gold. The mark 
is an anchor and vase, in relief, on a shield, 
with the firm’s name impressed on a rib- 
bon below. 

The blue ware made at Bow, Worcester, 
Caughley, Davenport, and sundry other 
factories, is so numerous and varied as to 
require a separate article, and the same 
applies to the black, brown, and green 
transfer underglaze work produced at 
Liverpool. 
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of nail-holes, and streaked with rust. The 
fishing boats are pulled up on the beach 
below. A man is out with his tip-cart 
gathering the kelp that the tide has left, 
— it makes a good fertilizer for next 
year’s garden. Everything that the ocean 
casts up has its use. 

Many of these humble dwellings have 
sheltered tragedies of the sea. Thoreau 


says that when he was in Truro he “found . 


it would not do to speak of shipwrecks 
there, for almost every family had lost 
some of its members at sea. 

*** Who lives in that house?’ I inquired. 

“* Three widows,’ was the reply.” 

These houses hold women with hearts 
that ache when the ghostly fog-bank comes 
rolling in, and reminds them of other 
nights, and faces that are gone forever. 

Awful days are fresh in their memory 
when, under stormy skies, they paced the 
beach torn by mortal anxiety. 

But it is destiny, and those who give 
“riders to the sea” come to accept it 
stoically. 

It was just outside this little town that 
we came upon a house so cosily set upon 
its ledge that we had an overwhelming 
curiosity to know what manner of folk 
lived within. 

Turkey-red curtains decked the irreg- 
ular windows, and the stones and great 
shells that bordered the path shone with 
whitewash. 

Thrifty scarlet-runners draped the 
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HEREVER running water is 

needed from the smallest farm 

house to the biggest country 
estate, Kewanee Systems give the 
best satisfaction. The Kewanee is 
the original air pressure system, 
supplying an abundance of water 
under strong pressure for bathroom 
—kitchen— laundry— garden — gar- 
age—barns and stock. Excellent fire 
protection. No elevated tanks. Any- 











body can operate. All expert work «Kewanee plant installed in 1910— never one 


done at the factory. Kewanee isa an 


complete and compact system. Itis 


rticle of trouble and is most satisfactory.” 
. F. Hudgins, R.R. No. 10, Indianapolis,Ind. 


real trouble-proof machinery for the inexperienced man and is ready for a life-time of 
good service as soon as the shipping crate is taken off. Do not be satisfied with a hasty 
collection of pipes, pump and tank thrown together on the job and “called” a system. 


The Kewanee System is the result of years of actual experience with water problems 
in every state of the Union. The cost is reasonable—from $45.00 upward, depending 
upon the capacity desired. Our dealers are high class mechanics and will install a 
Kewanee System, with our guarantee, to your entire satisfaction. 


Kewanee Private Utilities 


PAT OLULU ESE eres: 




















like Public Utility Plants give every city com 
fort to the man in the country. The last 
objection to living in the country or on the 
farm has been removed by these successful 
Kewanee private utilities: 


Water Supply Systems 
Sewage Disposal Plants 

Gasoline Engines _ Electric Light Plants 
Gasoline Storage Plants 





KEWANEE Water Supply Systems 


eey 


By use of Kewanee patented extended base, 
the engine which pumps the water can run 
the electric lighting plant, the washing 
machine, cream separator and churn within 
floor space of 6 x 10 feet. Get our advice 
for best grouping of your home power plant. 


Vacuum Cleaning Systems 


Send for Bulletins mentioning the 
subject you are interested i 


porch, and gay flowers bloomed among the 
hills of corn and tomatoes. 


A fine old man opened the door in an- in 





swer to my knock. He had every sign of 
the seafarer, even to the wooden leg upon 
which his stump of a knee rested. We 
asked directions of the road, and for water. 
He invited us to come in and rest while he 
drew fresh water from the well. 

We had a pleasant chat. He belonged 
to the fast disappearing race of old skip- 
pers who remember when the great clipper 
ships, and fleets of schooners used to go 
around the Cape. 

Ail winter he is almost hermetically 
sealed in his little house. He watches the 
face of the sea from his window, and lives 
over in his memory the stirring days when 
he sailed the Glint o’ Gold, but the move- 
ment of the great world passes him by. 

On sunny days he and his few cronies 
toddle to the village store and spin yarns 


j freshest, most desirable ideas for the hostess who is anxious to have her dinners and luncheons 
of shipwreck. : distinctive without the extravagance of a caterer, and with the use of such materials as may 
Each year a few more of the old men readily be obtained 
j ; . , H Each scheme for table decoration is illustrated by a full-page engraving, showing not only the general 
are laid to rest in the sandy plot behind effect, but also the exact working out of the details. 
the meeting-house. 96 half tone engravings. _ Price $2.00 net. 
Captain Pettigrew (he did not deny the We will send this valuable book and a year’s subscription to THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL (new or re- 
ne 


title) lives alone with a cat and a dog, and 


(Continued on page xv) 














Formerly Kewanee Water Supply Company 
South Franklin Ave., Kewanee, Illinois 


Branch Offices—New York and Chicago 
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AN OFFER OF VALUE TO THE SUMMER HOSTESS 





The dreaded problem of what to serve for the formal or informal 
luncheon will be easily solved by consulting 


TABLE DECORATIONS and DELICACIES 


By HESTER Price, the well-known authority, who has brought together a wide variety of the 


newal) for $3.00. 


Ad 


iress 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
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“LET THE BUYER BEWARE” WHEN IT COMES TO USED CAR DEALS 


BY FRED J. WAGNER 


EARLY every prospective pur- 

chaser of a car who has never 

owned one, and indeed, many 

who have owned automobiles, 
have asked themselves the question: 
“Shall I purchase a new low-priced, light 
car, or shall I spend the same amount of 
money for a used car the original cost of 
which was much greater?” 

Some have answered one way and some 
the other, with varying degrees of satis- 
faction. More than a year ago in this 
department I discussed this subject, sug- 
gesting certain points to be observed by a 
prospective purchaser of a used car in a 
superficial examination or demonstration. 
The following includes several hints from 
another angle, namely a few sidelights 
on how the unscrupulous second-hand car 
dealer does business at times. I do not at 
all mean to have it inferred that these 
practices are indulged in by all dealers in 
used cars, for there are many throughout 
the country endeavoring to conduct their 
business honestly and who want to give 
the purchaser good value. 

I would suggest at the outset, however, 
that, as a rule, if one must buy a used ma- 
chine, that he purchase it either from a 
private owner who is a person of integrity, 
or from a dealer in new automobiles who 
maintains a used or rebuilt car depart- 
ment. Avoid the places which have a fly- 
by-night appearance; shun the small, 
back-alley places that boast that they 
buy and sell cars on a five per-cent com- 
mission basis and advertise preposterous 
bargains. 

Regarding one of the latter, here is a 
ease which recently came to my atten- 
tion; it is interesting to the owner who is 
at present trying to dispose of an old car, 
and is merely one example of a fairly com- 
mon practice among used-car sharks. A 
young woman who knew nothing about 
motors, had $250 with which she desired 
to secure a little runabout. She saw a 
glowing advertisement in a newspaper 
offering fine cars ($600 value) for $290, 
and upwards. When she called at the ad- 
vertiser’s place of business it seems that 
all of the $200 bargains had been sold that 
morning (the usual “‘stall’”’ given by such 





dealers). Could they not interest her ina 
car for $400? They could not; her limit 
was $250. She admitted that she had the 
money with her. Do you suppose the 
dealer let that sweet lady get past the 
door with all that cash, when he had an 
assortment of decrepit cars on hand? He 
would not! So he began to develop en- 
largement of the heart and knocked down 
a $400 car to her for $250. 

It would take too long to tell all that 
was the matter with the car, even though 
it was able to run. It was claimed that it 
was a 1912 model As a matter of fact it 
was an early 1909 product. It began to 
fall apart the next day and a surburban 
repair shop bill and a new tire bill com- 
bined amounted to $30. Disgusted, the 
owner took it back to the dealer, just as 
he had anticipated. It was in miserable 
shape — a knock in one cylinder, a broken 
shift gear, etc. He urged her to pay “a 
little more” and get a better car in ex- 
change. The customer would not listen to 
this, having lost confidence. Her friends 
had told her that she had been swindled. 
So the dealer offered to take the car on 
consignment to sell for her. He believed 
he could get what she had paid for it 
easily, he said. 

The woman left it with him for more 
than three weeks. No sale. Friends ad- 
vised her to try and get a legitimate dealer 
to take the old “lemon” in trade for a 
new car. The most any new car dealer 
would allow on it in trade was $125. 
Several offered $100. 

At the height of the lady’s discourage- 
ment the used-car dealer who sold the 
car offered to buy it back for $175. The 
owner accepted the proposition — the 
actual loss to her being $75 plus the $30 
repair bill, a bit of costly experience. 

Now as a matter of fact, the “inside” 
of the transaction from the dealer’s point 
of view was this: The $250 paid for that 
car was never turned over to the original 
owner by the dealer, less his commission. 
The dealer simply tucked that money in 
his bank. When the woman customer re- 
turned the car for him to sell on commis- 
sion, he had it on his premises and if the 
original owner called, he could observe 
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that it was still for sale. The dealer sim- 
ply said nothing about the car having 
been sold. Then one day the original 
owner decided to take the car away, and 
the dealer collected a two months storage 
bill from him— $15 per month. He also 
charged $10 for the new tire on the car, 
and he got it, too! The original owner 
the same day sold that car (which, of 
course, was really not at that time his 
property) and the second-hand car dealer 
learned about it. 

By a coincidence, owner number two 
called at the salesroom and wanted her 
car. The dealer explained that it had been 
sent out on a “demonstration.” As soon 
as the car returned she might have it, or, 
“in event of it being sold,” the money 
would be turned over to her. An hour 
later the dealer telephoned to owner num- 
ber two offering her $175, and closed the 
deal. That dealer made through an ille- 
gitimately handled transaction $115 — of 
which $75 represented the woman’s loss; 
$30, the original owner’s storage bill, and 
$10 for the new tire! 

A swindle of which one should beware 
is the car that is tied up in a storage ware- 
house, where it is “‘awaiting the settlement 
of the late owner’s estate,” as the pro- 
spective buyer is told. The “executor,” 
who is settling the estate, does not know 
just how old the car is, but he knows that 
the owner ran it only a month or so. The 
car is supposed to have been in storage for 
three or four years “during the litigation 
over the estate,” etc. As a matter of fact 
the car has been running and getting all 
worn out during those three years. It is 
a profitable little game for the crooked 
second-hand car man. 

In buying a used car one should make 
certain that the person selling it has a 
right to do so, and if the owner has a clear 
title to it— whether or not it is mort- 
gaged. There have been many cases of 
replevin proceedings embarrassing the 
purchaser in no small degree. 

After all, I believe the best advice is 
to buy a new car — something that the 
maker and agent can guarantee. Next to 
that a used car rebuilt in the maker’s own 
shops is the best buy. 
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LITTLE HOUSES OF CAPE COD | mesic 
(Continued from page ziii) | 
his home is as clean as any to be found on _ | 
the Cape. | 
The oil-clothed table and the stove | 
are spotless. The red geraniums in the | 
window are full of brilliant bloom. The | 
plump cat sleeps unmolested in one of the | 
splint-bottomed chairs. ; 
I asked the Captain if he did not need : 
a woman to “‘do”’ for him. ee : 
“No,” he said, “I’ve got on alone since 
my wife died. There’s been others would fs 
*ave took her place, but I did n’t see it in a 
that light. I had a woman down here a | } ISII 1eSsS tory 
spell last winter when I had rheumatiz | 
bad, but her an’ me did n’t hit it off real | ‘ 
well, an’ I sent her hum first chance I git. | About Goodyear Laminated Tubes 
Now I bile the tea-kittle on the part of | : : : : : 
the stove where I want it!” Here are some facts, first told in print last spring, that increased 
What old English poet sang, — Goodyear Inner Tube sales by 50 per cent in one month. Which 
Two Paradi i P 
wo Faradises are in one, ° ° 
by elgg alse nme | shows how many men are looking for surpassing Inner Tubes. 
We had to leave the Captain at last, | Many = Sasiieny ‘Whisdeeeazubiliie ameaaiel 
but we took away pleasant memories of i 
him and of his little house. May he go Goodyear Laminated Tubes are not 14 per cent more rubber. Yet we re- 
on for many years more, boiling the kettle built of one thick piece of rubber. They duced our Tube prices by 20 per cent 
in his nautically neat kitchen, and pot- are built of many thin layers vulcanized when we reduced our tires. So Good- 
tering among his plants. He is one of the together. Note the picture. year Laminated Tubes, extra thick, 
types of old New England that will soon y - cost about the same as other Tubes 
be extinct. today. 
As we turn our faces toward home, the 
dusk falls on this quiet country, and the | Never Colored 
breeze springs up bringing odors of the | fe 
an dag of Peace ow and wild- In those thin layers, flaws and foreign These Tubes Shee ht the color . 
flowers. In the green twilight sky, a slim matter are easily seen and eliminated. PYF rubber. Mineral — woul 
new moon comes out. The murmur of the In a thick piece of rubber they often go ™C? adulteration. ‘ And mineral ” 
surf dies away to a far-off undertone. undetected, resulting in leaky tubes. rubber increases friction heat—a Tube’s 
We leave the Cape promising ourselves We make our valve patch integral worst enemy. 
to return soon, and make one of these with the Tube, which prohibits leak- For these four reasons you should 
little homes our own. | ing there. Thus we get these Tubes. Any 
Here, and here alone will we search for | insure you a leak- . - “s Condens diles-oll 
The calm, the unambitioned mind, f J Tub S 1 And thei 
hs Na : proor inner iube. ES supply you. And their 
Which all men seek, and few men find. (,oop YEAR Pei Alpha ei 
2 14% Thicker MW AKRON, OHIO sure, will win you to 
NEW USE FOR AN OLD ROOF Now 4 aminated Tubes Geashiens tiene, 
City roofs have been used for gardens, This year Goodyear Extra Heavy Tubes—Uncolored 
day nurseries, moving-picture shows, and | eminetod Fules ace Built Layer on Layer ; Hye me tare 
laundries for a long time, but probably being made extra By the Makers of Festihed Tises AKRON, OHIO 
their newest use has been put into prac- 
tice on a skyscraper in New Haven, where 4 Se bias (2606) 


a large henyard and henhouse find ample 
accommodation. The hens never fly off 
the roof, their noise disturbs no one, and 
their owner, who is the janitor of the 











SEEING NATURE FIRST 


building, insists that the high altitude : 
improves the laying. By CLARENCE M. WEED 

One of the newest and most beautiful nature books, lavishly illus- 
trated with drawings by W. I. Beecroft and photographs from life. 
Trees, shrubs, wild flowers, butterflies and other forms of plant 
and animal life are discussed from the point of view of their en- 
vironment and relations to one another. 


An ideal gift for a nature-lover 


Price $2.00 net. Postage 16 cents. 
subscription for $3.00. 
Address: The House Beautiful Publishing Co., Inc., 3 Park Street, Boston, Massactusetts. 


CLARENCE M. 
WEED 


Tue next time you are in New York, 
look at the new street signs. They fulfill | 
the five stipulations laid down by the | 
President of the Borough of Manhattan: | 
they are definite, legible at a distance, 
visible at night, and attractive and eco- 
nomical. Fifteen hundred have already 
been installed and more are to follow. 


We will send this book and a year’s 
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PLANT MORE APPLE TREES 


HE apple is the king of fruits 
and should be present in quan- 
tity and variety in every home 
garden. Even if there is not 
room for many of the standard size trees, 
there is generally room for a good selection 
of dwarf trees. These have many advan- 
tages: they take up little room, come into 
bearing early, and are easy to thin, prune, 
and spray. The fruit is commonly of bet- 
ter quality than that from the large trees. 

There are many advantages in setting 
apple trees in autumn, in all but the most 
northern states. There is more time to do 
the work, the trees are fresher from the 
nursery and the weather is likely to be 
more favorable. 

There are decided advantages in pre- 
paring the holes for apple and other trees 
by the use of dynamite. This is a simple 
process but should be done by a man used 
to working with explosives. Mark the 
places where the trees are to go, and make 
holes by driving down a crowbar to a 
depth of two or three feet. Explode half a 
stick of the dynamite especially made for 
farm uses in each hole, inserting it deep 
enough to loosen the soil, but not to blow 
out a surface hole. 

When the holes are thus prepared I like 
to fork into the loose soil at the surface a 
shovelful of wood ashes and a forkful of 
well-rotted stable manure. The rains will 
soak these down so that there will be ideal 
conditions for root development when the 
trees start to grow in spring. It is well to 
push a hoe handle or something similar 
down into the loose soil, working it around 
to fill up any cavities that may have been 
left by the explosion. It is also well to 
remember that the trees are likely to set- 
tle a few inches as the soil becomes packed 
down, so it is not necessary to plant them 
so deep as in holes made with a spade. 

If it is not practicable to prepare the 
holes with dynamite, good-sized holes may 
be dug with a spade. Dynamiting is not 
so essential in plowed as in sod land. 

For most amateurs two-year-old trees 
of good size which have been well ripened 
off in the nursery are probably the best 
size to buy for fall planting. The varie- 
ties to select depend largely upon the re- 
gion, no one list being suitable for all sec- 





BY CLARENCE MOORES WEED 


tions. Thus in New Jersey the state 


horticulturist recommends the following 
sorts, arranged in sequence of ripening: 
Yellow Transparent, Duchess of Olden- 
burg, Williams, English Codlin, Starr, 
Gravenstein, Maiden Blush, and Wealthy 
for summer and early fall, while farther 
north one would be likely to add to the 





Oval hyacinth glass of new design. 


list such varieties as Red Astrachan and 
Lowland Raspberry. A good selection for 
the home orchard in the more northern 
states would be Yellow Transparent, Red 
Astrachan, Porter, Lowland Raspberry, 
Duchess, Gravenstein, Grimes Golden, 
McIntosh Red, Delicious, Baldwin, Rhode 
Island Greening, and Northern Spy. 
Practically every one who attempts to 
raise fruit now must expect to wage war- 
fare against the many insect and fungous 
pests that are rampant. On large trees 
this is difficult, especially in small grounds 
where sprays and washes are liable to 
pass over boundary lines. The dwarf trees, 
however, are so small that they are easily 
attended to at any season and for any pest. 
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The most generally destructive to tree 
life of these numerous pests is the San 
José Scale. This is the pest that has at- 
tracted a great deal of attention from 
fruit growers in recent years and has 
brought about the general winter spray- 
ing with lime-sulphur solutions. It is the 
more dangerous in that it is so often 
unnoticed until the tree is dying. It then 
seems like a scaly crust upon the bark. 
When it first appears there are only a few 
tiny round scales, about the size of a pin- 
head, scattered over trunk or branches. 
These are difficult to see without a mag- 
nifying glass. 

Spraying in late autumn or in winter 
with scalecide or the lime-sulphur solution 
which may be bought in concentrated 
form of the florists and seedhouses is the 
most effective remedy for this pest. 

Many caterpillars affect fruit trees but 
they are easily taken care of on the dwarf 
forms. In New England the brown-tail 
moth is one of the worst of these, though 
the winter nests are so easily picked off 
small trees that there is no excuse for 
serious injury. 

Dwarf fruit trees, especially apples and 
pears, are on sale in nearly all the larger 
nurseries. They vary in list price from 
thirty to seventy-five cents each, accord- 
ing to the firm. The cheaper rates are to 
be found in the catalogues of the commer- 
cial nurserymen who make a specialty 
of fruit trees while the higher rates are 
likely to be found in the catalogues of 
firms that specialize in plants for orna- 
mental use. 

The best way for the amateur is to look 
through the advertising columns of the 
magazines and send for several cata- 
logues. Compare prices and then order 
from the one that seems most satisfactory. 

There is no trouble now in getting good 
fruit trees at reasonable prices. There is no 
necessity for paying a dollar per tree from 
itinerant agents. 


THE NEW HYACINTH GLASSES 


HE forcing of hyacinths into bloom 

by means of hyacinth glasses is one of 
the most satisfactory kinds of indoor gar- 
dening. There is a beauty and charm 
about the bulbs from the time the white 
roots first push out from the calloused 
base of the bulb until the last fragrance 



















of the beautiful spike of flowers has been 
exhaled. For our American conditions 
the most unsatisfactory thing about the 
process, heretofore, has been the com- 
parative crudity and lack of variety of 
the hyacinth glasses offered the American 
public. In general only two forms have 
been commonly available, neither of which 
was especially artistic in form or color. 

During the last two or three years some 
of the American catalogues have been 
offering new lines of hyacinth glasses 
which in design, texture, and colors are 
wonderful improvements over the ones 
commonly in use. Two of the most at- 
tractive of these are shown in the accom- 
panying pictures. As will be seen they 
are low and broad, with abundant room 
for root development and a well-designed 
shelf for holding the bulbs. There are 
several other forms in addition to these 
two and the color and texture of the glass 
also varies in an interesting way. 

Like the older and less attractive 
styles, the use of these glasses for forcing 
hyacinths into bloom is very simple. It is 
only necessary to select a large bulb of 
such a variety as L’Innocence or any 
other of those recommended in the cata- 
logues for forcing, fill the glass with 
water, set in the bulb, and place the whole 
away in a cool dark closet or cellar for 
several weeks. The white roots will soon 
appear and grow down through the water. 
After six or eight weeks of growth the 
crown of leaves on the top of the bulb will 
burst apart as shown in the pictures. 
This is the signal for bringing the bulbs to 
the warmth and light of the living-rooms 
where the beautiful spike of flower-buds 
will soon push out. 

The commonest cause of failure with 
hyacinths in water is due to forcing them 
along before the crown of leaves has 
broken apart. 


PLANT-BREEDING BOOKS 


HE subject of Plant-Breeding has re- 

ceived a great deal of attention during 
recent years from both scientific and 
practical men and women. It has been of 
vital interest to a host of amateur and 
professional gardeners, because it points 
the way to great increases in the quantity 
and quality of garden products. 

This popular interest in the subject has 
been reflected in the constant demand for 
Professor L. H. Bailey’s admirable volume 
entitled Plant-Breeding. First published 
twenty years ago, it has gone through 
many editions, with frequent revisions 
that have kept it abreast of the times, so 
that it has been the recognized authority 
ever since it was issued. During the last 
four or five years our knowledge has 
broadened so rapidly that a new treat- 
ment became necessary, so the author 
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placed the book in the hands of Dr. A. W. 
Gilbert, professor of plant-breeding at 
Cornell University who made a thorough 
revision with many additions, and The 
MacMillan Company has published the 
whole as a sumptuous volume of nearly five 
hundred pages. The title is still Plant- 
Breeding and the price remains $2. It is 
indispensable to any one who would be- 
come familiar with the methods and philos- 
ophy of improving cultivated plants. 

Another admirable book which should 
be of interest to every intelligent gardener 
has recently been published by D. Apple- 
ton and Company. Its title is Funda- 
mentals of Plant-Breeding and its author 
is Dr. John M. Coulter of Chicago Uni- 
versity. It is a well-illustrated volume of 
about 350 pages and its nineteen chapters 
deal with such topics as these: Variation 
in Plants; Natural Selection; Mutation; 
Mendel’s Law; Hybrids; How to Secure 
Drought-Resistance; Plant Diseases; Dis- 
ease-Resistance; Forestry; The Search 
for New Plants; What the Government is 
Doing; The Work of Foreign Stations; 
The Soil. Each of these and various 
other related topics are discussed in the 
simple lucid style that has made the au- 
thor’s other books so popular. 

The most fascinating kind of gardening 
is that of experimenting in producing new 
varieties. There is in it the lure of the 
unknown and the hope of great reward. 
Any one who undertakes it should cer- 
tainly own these two books, and the 
every-day gardener who is content simply 
to test out the new productions of others 
should read them in order to have an in- 
telligent appreciation of what he is doing. 


THE PETITE DAFFODILS 


MONG the many variations of the 

narcissus type that have developed 
either under natural conditions or through 
the interference of man, there are several 
forms of dwarf or miniature daffodils 
which are of special interest to the home 
gardener because of their beauty and 
their scarcity. It is well worth while to 
grow a few of them for the sake of watch- 
ing the development of new types of floral 
beauty. 

In the great region surrounding the 
Mediterranean Sea there has long grown 
wild a dwarf narcissus which the botan- 
ists for many years have been calling Nar- 
cissus Bulbocodium, although the latest 
technical name is N. Corbularia. The 
slender leaves are suggestive of those of 
rushes and the small flowers are chiefly 
notable because of the expanding trum- 
pets which are so like the form of the 
hoop-petticoats of nearly a century ago 
that the name hoop-petticoat daffodil was 
long since given to the group. 

American dealers offer two varieties of 
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Narcissus Giant Trumpet 


Make Your Garden | 
Gay Next Easter | 


FASTER i in 1916 comes on April 23rd, just the 
————= time when Hyacinths, Tulips and Nar- 
cissus or Daffodils are in full bloom out-of-doors in this 
latitude, offering an unusual opportunity to have a glori- 
ous show of flowers to those who plant any of these 
bulbs this autumn. 
A hundred Hyacinths or Narcissus, or 150 Tulips will 
fill a bed 6 feet in diameter. We recommend any of 
the following, or send for our Autumn Catalogue and 
make your own selection. This catalogue contains a 
complete list of all the Bulbs, Plants and Seeds, which 
may be planted this Fall. Copies free on application. 


Per Doz. Per 100 
Hyacinths ‘‘Popular”’ mixture in sepa- 


rate colors .45 $3.00 
Hyacinths ‘‘Rainbow’’ mixture in sepa- 

rate colors 55 4.00 
Hyacinths Select 2nd Size, named sorts .70 5.00 
Hyacinths Extra Selected Ist Size, 

named sorts 1.00 7.00 
Tulips Artus, fine scarlet —<m- La 
Tulips Belle Alliance, rich scarlet ae. ks 
Tulips Chrysolora, pure yellow aa. Lae 
Tulips Cottage Maid, pink and white 2s 6=| lod 
Tulips Duchesse de Parma, orange scarlet .25 1.50 
Tulips Kaiser Kroon, red, bordered gold .30 2.00 
Tulips La Reine, white -20 =-1.25 
Tulips Proserpine, Satiny rose -40 82.75 
Tulips Superb ag all colors, 

$10.00 per 1000 -20 1.25 
Narcissus nan giant yellow trumpet .50 2.75 
Narcissus Empress, giant white and yel- 

low trumpet = 22 
Narcissus Golden Spur, golden trumpet .35 2.00 
Narcissus Sir Watkin, giant chalice cup .40 2.50 
Narcissus Barrii, conspicuous yellow and 

orange .20 1.25 
Narcissus Poeticus, white, cup edged red .20 =—:1.00 
Narcissus Mixed, splendid quality -20 ~=1.00 


At the above prices the bulbs are sent by E ipo purchaser 
paying charges. If wanted by Parcel Post add 10 per cent to 
value of order for postage to points east of the Mississippi 
River and 20 per cent to points west of the Mississippi River. 
Dreer’s “* Hints on the Growing of Bulbs,” a new book giving 
clear and complete directions for the growing of Spring and 
Summer flowering bulbs. Price soc. per copy, postpaid or 
sent free to those who order bulbs, and ask for it when ordering. 


Our Autumn Catalogue sent free on request. 


HENRY A. DREER 


714-716 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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An attractive room—until 
the cracks came. Now it 
is unsightly and the work 
of repair will be uncertain 
because the base behind 
the plaster—cause of most 
of the trouble—will still be 
defective. Walls and ceilings do 
not crack if they are firmly “keyed” 
to the lath’ back of them. 


Ano-Surn 


Expanded Metal Lath 


is made with a mesh that imbeds it- 
self entirely in the plaster before it 
sets. It is permanent because it 
is a metal lath. 
















“Practical Homebuilding,” our 
latest booklet, explains how you can 
be sure of walls and ceilings of Jast- 
ing smoothness. Send for it today. 






Send ten cents to cover cost of 
mailing and ask for Booklet 559 


NORTH WESTERN 
EXPANDED METAL CO. 
955—407 So. Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


















By-Paths in Collecting 


A delightful guide for both the experienced and amateur 


collector in the quest of rare and unique china, furniture, 
pewter, copper, brass, samplers, sun-dials, etc., which have 
passed the century mark. Good reading also for all who 


wish an intelligent appreciation of the value and sentiment 
Price $2.40; Postage 16 Cents. 
We will send this book and a year’s subscription for 


$3.50. 


of “old things.” 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
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this type. Bulbs of the yellow Hoop Pet- 
ticoat Daffodil are listed at forty cents a 
dozen, while those of the white variety 
are listed at seventy-five cents a dozen. 
The latter is much earlier than the former. 

Along the rocky ledges of the rugged 
mountains of Spain and Portugal there 
grows a little daffodil called Angels’ 
Tears. The crowns are bell-shaped and 
the short petals are reflexed in a way to 
suggest the flower of a Cyclamen. This 
wild plant was easily domesticated and 
is now represented by several beautiful 
varieties, some white, some yellow. A 
white form, seven inches high, is offered 
in American catalogues at fifty cents a 
dozen bulbs. 

In the region where the Angels’ Tears 
have dropped there is another larger 
daffodil called by the botanists Narcissus 
Johnstoni. It is generally considered a 
natural hybrid. The flowers are larger 
than those of the Angels’ Tears but have 
the same type of reflexed petals. The 
variety called Queen of Spain, with yellow 
flowers, is offered at one dollar a dozen. 


CARE OF PALMS 


HEN a good Kentia Palm is planted 
in an attractive flower-pot of suffi- 
cient size, it is one of the most durable and 
ornamental features of hall or drawing- 
room. With proper care it will last for 
many years, growing larger as it occasion- 
ally sends out new leaves from the center. 
Such pots should have good drainage with 
raised saucers beneath to prevent drip- 
ping on the floor, and the plants should 
be watered regularly, but not kept too wet. 
The chief enemies of palms are the scale 
insects that often appear as small brown 
spots on stems and leaf-blades. To pre- 
vent these the plants should be sponged 
off about once in two or three months 
with a strong soapsuds, preferably made 
from one of the sulpho-tobacco soaps 
offered by the seedsmen. If the scales are 
seen, repeat the sponging twice a month 
until they disappear. 


BLANCHING FRENCH ENDIVE 


REAT quantities of the so-called 

French Endive are imported for 
American markets every winter. This is 
really the plant properly called Witloof 
Chicory and it is as easily raised here as 
abroad. The seed is offered by dealers 
generally and is planted and treated much 
like parsnips up to the time of blanching. 
Seed is sown in rich soil in rows a foot or 
more apart and the seedlings thinned to 
four or five inches in the row. Good tillage 
is given until October. Then the roots are 
taken up to grow in the cellar. A New 
York amateur, in The Rural New Yorker, 
describes his successful method thus:— 
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Every Home 


modest or large, will be im- 
proved in appearance, comfort 
and value by installing 
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Have your architect and con- 
tractor specify and furnish Mor- 
an Doors for your building. 
hey are supreme in beauty, 
design, construction and service. 
Every genuine Morgan Door is stamped 
“MORGAN” on the top rail as a antee 
of a perfect door and for identification at 
the building. 
The door is the most prominent feature 
of your home—make it the most beautiful. 
Send for our handsome Suggestion 
Book of Interiors, “The Door Beautiful” 
—it will help in building or remodeling. 


Morgan Sash & Door Company 
Dept. A-18 CHICAGO 


Factory: Morgan Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 
Eastern Warehouse and Display: Morgan 
Millwork Co., Baltimore. 
Displays: 6 East 39th Street, New York 
309 Palmer Building, Detroit 
Building Exhibit, Ins. Exch., Chicago 
Building Exhibit, Soo Building, Minneapolis 
Sold by ; 
dealers who 

do not 
substitute, 
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In the Old Paths 
By ARTHUR GRANT 


A series of delightful essays which recre- 
ate with charm and delicacy some of the 
great scenes of literature. Using as a start- 
ing-point some poet, Mr. Grant writes of 
the country in which he lived, or which lives 
in his work, and allows a sensitive fancy to 
draw pictures of the past. 

Illustrated, $1.50 net. 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 





























Cut the leaves off about one inch above 
the crown. Cut off the roots to a uniform 
length; I have them eight inches long. 
Have boxes sixteen to eighteen inches 
deep and set roots one and one half or two 
inches apart in these in good garden soil 
just to the crown. This will leave the 
crowns about eight inches from top of 
box. Fill up with sand and set in a warm 
cellar or any place where growth will start 
and in about four weeks it will be ready 
for use. As freezing does not injure these 
roots before growth starts, we have boxes 
that hold about a dozen roots and leave 
them in the barn or anywhere where it is 
so cold they will not grow, and bring them 
into the cellar as we want them. This 
keeps up a succession, and in taking up 
does not injure the crowns as it would if 
they were put in larger boxes. 


CHILDREN’S GARDENS 


N a recent leaflet from the National 

Bureau of Education the values of 
children’s home gardens are summarized 
under these eight headings: 

(1) They contribute to the income of the home 
and enable boys and girls to remain longer in 
school. 

(2) They utilize for productive purposes un- 
used land and labor, and thus contribute to the 
wealth of the community, the State, and the 
Nation. 

(3) They provide experience for boys and girls 
in an occupation that may be the means of a live- 
lihood. 

(4) They provide an exercise 
school work. 

(5) They provide an opportunity for a busi- 
ness experience. 

(6) They stimulate industry by providing 
school pupils with wholesome employment and 
incidently save them from the evils attending 
idleness. 

(7) They make it possible for the parents and 
neighbors to obtain fresh vegetables and fruit,— 
an advantage not usually appreciated. 

(8) They necessitate the clearing up of back 
yards and vacant lots, thus contributing to the 
hygienic and esthetic conditions and enhancing 
land values. 


THE TRUE JONQUILS 


HE jonquils make up a group of rather 

small-flowered narcissi which are not 
so generally cultivated, either outdoors 
or in, as their beauty deserves. Some 
half dozen varieties are commonly cata- 
logued, including the double sweet- 
scented, the single sweet-scented, the 
Campernelle, and the Campernelle rugu- 
losus. Of these the first named is attrac- 
live only on account’of its odor, and the 
last named is undoubtedly the best for 
general culture. Its flowers are a beauti- 
ful bright yellow and sweetly fragrant. 
There is also a variety called the Silver 
Jonquil in which the blossoms are silvery 
white. 
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UNCLE SAM SPEAKS ANOTHER GOOD WORD FOR 








“ THE “ THE 
WOOD WOOD 
ETERNAL” ETERNAL” 


Dept. of Agriculture, Forest Service, Bulletin 95, Page 44, issued June 30, 1911, says of Cypress: 


**The properties which fit it for 
such wide use are the freedom 
of the wood from knots and 
other defects . . and the /ong 
period which the wood may be 
expected to last. ‘To this might 
be added handsome appearance, 
which frequently has much to 
do with popularizing a wood.”’ 


Further on CYPRESS, the same Government 
Report says: ‘‘The wood contains little resin and 
thus affords @ good surface for paint, which it holds 
well. It isa popular wood where it is sub- 
jected to dampness and heat. It shrinks, swells 
or warps but little. For the parts of houses 
exposed to the weather it serves equally well.’’ 


Both quotations above are from Bulletin 95, (page 44) U.S. Dept. of Agr. (Forest Service), i 30,1911. 





“The Money Ye Don’t inet to Saal on Repairs: is ALL PROFIT. wd 


When planning new improvements or repairs to old ones, just rerember—**With CYPRESS you BUILD BUT ONCE.” 

















WRITE TODAY for VOLUME ONE of the CYPRESS POCKET LIBRARY, with Full Text 
of OFFICIAL GOVT. REPT. Also Full List of 41 Other Volumes. (FREE on request.) 











Let our ‘ALL ROUND HELPS DEPARTMENT” help YOU. Our entire resources are at your service with Reliable Counsel. 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1206 HIBERNIA BANK BUILDING. NEW ORLEARS, tA. OR 1206 HEARD NAT’L BANK BUILDING, JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 





IF HE HASN'T IT, LET US KNOW IMMEDIATELY. 





























[ INSIST ON CYPRESS AT YOUR LOCAL DEALER'S. 
saxon pac eee : 
Y Interested Reet ** MOST FAR-REACHING NEWSPAPER READING 
ou are Interested wet-re * 
b ° things 
in something ks ATLAS 


your competitors are iikely to get. 


SEND FOR OUR BOOKLET, whieh explains the scope of the 


We read and clip thousands of newspapers and magazines 


CHARLES HEMSTREET, Mar. 


218 EAST 42¢ STREET, . . 


Twenty select clippings for $1.00. 
By the month, $1.00 and upwards. 


clipping industry 


every week; therefore, we can equip you SPEEDILY and 
economic: ally for a debate, nf aantin'y ecture, essay, or anything 
else requiring up-to-date information, and MORE of it than 


NEW YORK 


20th Century Press Clipping Bureau 
New York Life Building, Chicago 














WE FURNISH EVERYTHING THAT LOOKS LIKE A 
PRESS CLIPPING FROM ALL OVER THE WORLD 


THE MOTTO ON OUR BANNER — RESULTS COUNT 
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How does your Kitchen Sink 
compare with this “Standard” 
one-piece, white enameled, 
absolutely sanitary sink? 


The sanitary equipment of your kitchen is 
a matter of great importance. The room 
in which your food is prepared should 
be immaculately clean and sanitary. 


If your present kitchen sink is not up to 
the minute from a sanitary standpoint 
ask your Plumber to quote you his price to 
install a modern “Standard” White En- 
ameled Sink. You will not be obligated 
by doing this and we believe you will 
find his estimate below your expectations. 


Standard” Sinks are made in a variety 
i A sull 


oO 

| 
of patterns to suit every kitchen. 
line can be seen in all “Standard” Show- | 
rooms. Illustrated booklet on request. 








See your Plumber about 
your sink NOW. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
Makers of “Standard” 
Plumbing Fixtures 

Dept. S Pittsburgh 


Standard” Showrooms 
See e- 35-37 W. 81st St. 


New York.... 
-186-200 Devonshire St. 






Se 
EUROUIDIR ss 05 90's0c0006d0nns 1215 Walnut St. 
Washington, D.C.,......... 200 Southern Bldg. 
rs « 106 Sixth St. 
ON 900 S. Michigan Blvd. 
SE Ee 100-102 North Fourth St. 
0S ar 4409 Euclid Avenue 
CEL. vccsansewcserepeosene Walnut St. 
Ee 811-821 Erie St. 
eee 128-130 West Twelfth St. 
ON Oe 319-823 West Main St. 
EID. oceccunseen 315-817 Tenth Avenue, S. 
New Orleans.............. 84! mne St. 
Houston, Tex....... Cor. Preston & Smith Sts. 
ee 2023 Main St. 
San Antonio, Tex............ 212-216 Losoya St. 
Fort Worth, Tex......... Front and Jones Sts. 
ea 59 Richmond St., E. 
Hamilton, Can.......... 20-28 Jackson St., W. 
San Francisco (Office)............ Rialto Bldg. 







Detroit, Mich. (Office)........Hammond Bldg. 


Kansas City (Office)... W. Reserve Bank Bldg. 














AUTHORS’ CLIPPING BUREAU 


Furnishes news and comment from the cur- 
rent press of the entire world on any sub- 
ject,— commercial, scientific, social, political, 
or technical. We read twice the number of 
different publications read by our nearest 
competitor in the clipping business. Write 
for booklet. 


Book Reviews and Literary Clippings a Specialty 


68 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 




















The jonquils blossom freely outdoors 
and are very delightful for forcing indoors, 
where they blossom somewhat later than 
the paper-white narcissus. 
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CTOBER is an important month for 

both planning and planting in the gar- 
den. It is the best season of all the year 
for remaking border beds and is one of the 
best for making new beds. It is an excel- 
lent time for planting tree fruits, especially 
apples and pears, and some of the peren- 
nial vegetables as well as most of the 
perennial flowers. 

In the orchard the most important work 
is that of harvesting the fruit. With both 
apples and fall and winter pears it is com- 
monly worth while to go over the trees 
more than once, taking off first the largest 
and best-colored fruits and leaving the 
others for further maturity. A week’s ex- 
posure to the October sunshine will often 
transform the appearance of the apples 
left upon the tree after this first picking, 
and they will go into storage in much bet- 
ter condition. Pears should be picked 
when they have attained full size and the 
stem parts readily from the branch. The 
plums on the home orchard trees are better 
when picked as they mature, rather than 
all at once, although there is decided vari- 
ation among the different sorts in this 
respect. 

In the case of all the tree fruits it is also 
worth while to keep the ground free from 
windfalls. Most of these are infested with 
insect pests that mature to work damage 
another season if the fruit is left on the 
ground. If it is promptly picked up, fed to 
stock, crushed for cider or buried deeply, 
these insects are likely to be killed. 

This is a good time to make a personal 
survey of garden and orchard from the 
point of view of production. Are there 
apples, pears, peaches, apricots, plums, 
quinces, cherries, grapes, raspberries, 
blackberries, dewberries, currants, goose- 
berries, and strawberries, in as great a 
variety and over as long a season as your 
grounds will hold and modern varieties 
supply? The greatest satisfaction from 
the home garden and the home orchard is 
to make them produce fruits and vegeta- 
bles in such variety and abundance that 
they are a constant factor in the joy of 
living, yielding at all seasons choicer prod- 
ucts than can be bought with money and 
prized the more highly because they are 
home-grown. 

There should be a special revival of 
interest in the home planting of pears. 
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LEAVENS 


MADE FURNITURE 








“| A mistaken impression concerning our furniture 
has apparently been given in some instances by 
our consistent advertising of COTTAGE FUR- 
NITURE or Straight Line Furniture. This is by 
no means our only line, but because of its great 
popularity and wide appeal to home furnishers, 
it has been more frequently presented in our 
advertising. 

‘| Our complete stock includes several lines just as 
popular as our 
Cottage Furni- 
ture, and offers 
attractively de- 
signed, well made 
pieces to meet 
every need of the 
tastefully fur- 
nished home. 

{ By selecting 
from our large 
.Stock, it is possi- 
ble to have a 
pleasing variety 
of designs and yet 
have every piece 
harmonious with 
the others, wheth- 
er you select in our Cottage or Modern, with here 
and there a Colonial piece. 

4 And this harmony in the complete effect, with 
variety of design in individual pieces, can be made 
much more pronounced by selecting your own 
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To anyone with an appreciation of color values, 
our policy of finishing to the customer’s order, 
offers opportunity 

to impress distinct 

individuality upon 

the home. 

§| Our color chart 

of stains and fin- 

ishes offers sug- 

gestions and is of 

great assistance in 

working out the 

color schemes of 

your rooms, 

{ We also furnish unfinished if so desired Ship- 
ments carefully made insuring safe delivery. Send 
for complete set No. 2, of over 200 illustrations and 
color chart. 





WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO. 
32 CANAL STREET 
BOSTON MASS 
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If your news-dealer does not carry it 
write to 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass., 


sending us his name and address. 


25 Ceuts. At all News- stands 
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Our grandfathers planted this luscious 
fruit in great abundance and our fathers 


continued the practice. But the trees thus 

planted have been mostly killed off in the Gb) “ ‘ 
last twenty years by the San José scale, 

and very few have been set out to fill their / , £ arts 


places. It is true now, however, that the 
scale has itself met an enemy that has so 

reduced its numbers that it is easily con- NUM BER OF 
trolled, so that we can again plant pear 
trees in the hope of securing the fruit of 
our labor. This is a good month to plant 











the trees. 4 Fz 
Standard pear trees are slow in coming ne = 
into bearing, so one cannot expect results m - 
so soon as with cherries and plums. But it is now on sale throughout the United States 
is worth while to plant a dozen or more 
trees and to give ~~ aed care that will A profusely illustrated number presenting the 
fey ee Se grew. Ee Es more northern complete story of the Paris Openings, the suc- 
and mountainous regions the climatic con- : : A 
cessful creations of each couturier which taken 


ditions are so unfavorable to the pear that 
it is difficult to get the trees to grow rap- collectively establish the Autumn and Winter 


idly and there is also danger of winter- mode. Vogue 


killing. It is probably best to plant two- 
SUL LEIS 


year-old trees in a part of the garden 


where tillage can be given for a few years, 
or else to make a large hole, fill in far down that before you spend a penny on your new clothes, be- 
th rich soil pi pa mata fore you even plan your wardrobe, you consult its great 
with rich soll or compost, and plant the Autumn and Winter Fashion Numbers. During the 
tree in not too rich loam near the sur face. very months when these numbers are appearing you will 
Then mulch and apply each fall or spring be spending hundreds of dollars for suits, gowns, hats, etc. 
a small amount of commercial fertilizers, 
wood ashes, or stable manure to the soil $2 Invested in Vogue 
around the trunk. ‘ 
Pears have long been the favorite will save you $200 
dwarf fruit tree. Both in Europe and The gown you buy and never wear is the really expensive 
America they are more largely grown than gown! Gloves, boots, hats, that miss being exactly what 
any other dwarf fruit. The advantages of you want, are the ones that cost more than you can afford! 
early bearing and improvement of quality haag take pecaeaptt pte this year when by dney, sending 
. e : in e€ coupon, an at your convenience paying —a tin 
are especially marked in pears because the fraction of the loss on a single ill-chosen tae caveman 





ordinary standard trees require so long to can insure the correctness of your whole wardrobe ? 

become productive and quality is a prime Vogue is a beautifully illustrated magazine; the acknowl- ° 

consideration in this luscious fruit. edged authority on what is worn by well-dressed American * Special Offer 
Nearly all the larger nurseries offer women. Here are your twelve numbers (and one extra): Send in the coupon below with 
‘ ‘ $2.00 and we will send you with 























dwarf pears in several excellent varieties. Autumn Millinery Number & Sept. 15 our compliments a copy of the 
The prices with some firms at least are ban poobesed ie ta Satan of 10h Pham arf aap ion ae 
In e€ Dest one unared m e 
only about half of those for dwarf apples. The Paris Openings Oct.1 Christmas Number _ Dec. 15 hed that Paris has produced for 
These dwarf pears are budded on quince The complete story of the  Moregifts and practicalideas the Autumnof1915—makingthir- 4% 
ge Paris openings—the success- for holiday entertaining b y yer 1 ? 
roots, thus giving the dwarf growth of the ful creations ofeach couturier ). SS RSD. RD Sy Cf 
z . which taken collectively es- Lingerie Number Jan. 1 ¢ 
latter. The point of union of stock and tablish the mode Fine linen for personal uce Or, if more convenient, send ¢ 
“nea : ; t i 
scion is easily seen at the hase of the Autumn Patterns Oct. 15 pe Ys 4 4 ri wed Pa so ohemammnanobae Pt rod 
trunk, and if the tree is to be kept strictly Working plans for your entire Moterand Southern Jan. 15 taewith the ParisOpenings 4? CO fo .* 
j y winter wardrobe—the newest The a cone in oe Number and continue v4 > 
dwarf the pear part should not be buried eae Sages te Semen for the southern season _—throughout the next 4 8 ce 
in the planting. If it is the roots will come naanieeee Forecast of ae ae a —" 
out of the pear trunk and the tree will tend Wane mene Nev. 1 Spring Fashions wae Qn eee 
p ‘ Showing the mode in its Win- Earliest authentic news of = o = 2s of 
to outgrow its dwarf habit ter culmination — charming Spring styles. Fullyillustrated 72 * #59 Ss 
‘4 models smart couturiers = oe y) rd ons. y Fe 
The Angouléme pear is the favorite evolvefortheirprivatectientele Spring Millinery == Feb. 15 oO SSES 
é z ‘ ats, bonnets and toques from 4 
variety for growing as a dwarf. It is o Vanity Number Nov.15 the famous milliners of Paris oe oF 
. . . “ “f ful littl h Fs = os f ; 
i _ 7 hes Those grace ittle touches i “i x ae Y 
of the choicest pears, hav ing large fruits Payal are sence itor at mye Pg ks Pa y x Ps Ys LF Y 
with greenish-yellow skin and rich white smart, where toget themand = Spring and Summer wardrobe 7«€ “a QP KF KX SF 
flesh. It ripens in October and November ’ : D ParisSpring Openings Mar18 —4f 0 gS" 
and i il f h : i Christmas Gifts ec. 1 The Spring exhibitions of y »* St e Ls a 
is excellent for home use or market. Vogue's solution of the Christ- the leading couturiers of c ey r wee ff 2 
The well-known Bartlett is another favor- apne. See oe / Ra Pe 6 2 ey a he 
ite for growing as a dwarf. It ripens in “Nine out of ten women copy what the tenth does: ¢ & oe Ps US ae, Ae 
September and is universally liked. The ene F ae hea 4: ff fe 
Anjou is another favorite, being a late Ps fe ‘on 3 of rez oe 
variety in season from November to Jan- - 
uary. It does well on dwarf stocks. | 
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ARMOR & BRONZE 









$12 


16 inches high 


In Verde or Statuary Bronze finish, It stands 
sixteen inches high with the silk shade of Old 
Gold or Old Rose. For Sale at all the better 
book, jewelry and department shops, Or sent 
prepaid by us direct, on receipt ¢7 $1z. 


Our magnificent catalogue, sent on request, will show you 
a wide variety of other Armor Bronze works of art that have all 
the durability and appearance of solid bronze at but a fraction of 
the cost. Door stops, book-ends, trays and table pieces 
are some of the articles you will want to have. Write to us today. 


is HE Intruder,’ 


GOOD book, a bit of 

music, or an evening’s 
conversation is made the 
more enjoyable by the light 
of this quaint Owl Lamp. 
You will find it a welcome 
addition to your library 
table or a tasteful gift to a 
friend. Made in the artistic 


ARMOR. BRONZE 


A seamless armor of pure bronze 
cast over an everlasting core 


the lively little 
fellow off tothe right, 
is a new and very 
popular book-end. A 
pair sent prepaid on 


receipt of $5, 00 





National Metalizing Co., 333 Fourth Ave. (near 25th St.,) N.Y. 
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¥, A Terra Cotta 
TILE ROOF 


has every point of superiority in its favor: 
g Architectural beauty, perfect protection 
from fire, leaks, moisture and weather 
changes — wonderful durability without 
repairs and therefore eventual economy. 


Write for our illustrated booklet, ‘“The Roof Beautiful,” 
printed in colors, referring to the origin and use of 
Tiles. It contains views of many beautiful homes with 
roofs of Terra Cotta Tile, and is sent free upon request. 


LUDOWICI-CELADON CO. 


Manufacturers of Terra Cotta Roofing Tiles 
Gen’! Offices : 1111-21 Monrce Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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PREPARE FOR FROST 





FHeveroul 


You will save time, labor, health, money, and get 
better ironing if you use the 












lroning Made Easy | 


Radiator and Garage Heater 


DIRECT HEATING SYSTEM 





ie 
Operated by hand or power. Heated at 
nominal expense. Made in 
8 sizes — #25 and up. Soon 
Saves its cost. Easy pay- 
ments if desired. 








BURNS HEROSENE 

Also made for gas and electricity. 

Circulates a current of warm 
water in water circulating 
system of motor. 

Solves the cold garage 
problem. Keeps the auto 
warm in the ccldest weather 
and makes the garage com- 
fortable. 

Write for descriptive lit- 
erature, addressing Dept. M. 


ROSE MFG. CO. 


910 Arch Street 
ee Phila, U.S.A. 














30 days’ FREE Trial Offer. 
Established 10 years. 


ANN ao 


Write for FREE catalog: 
** Ironing Hints.’’ Booklet, and 


ius Ironing Machine Co., 546 163 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 











“‘Harmony of hous2 and grounds is most im- 

portant, and a house should grow naturally from 
th» ground, not to be set upon it as if it had 
been dropped there haphazard.” 
—Extract from Aymar Empury’s interesting and 
instructive work, “One Hundred Country Homes” 
—A book that every House Bravutirut sub- 
scriber should own. 
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Among other good varieties which may 
be obtained either as dwarf or standard 
trees are Seckel, Lawrence, Wilder, Flem- 
ish Beauty, and Sheldon. 

October is also an excellent month for 
planting the bush fruits — currants, rasp- 
berries, blackberries, and dewberries. 
These get a good root start before the 
ground freezes and so are ready to spring 
into growth early the next season. 

Next to strawberries, the raspberries 
are probably the most desirable small 
fruits for summer use. Of these the red 
raspberries are the favorites, and are fast 
displacing the blackcaps for home use and 
market. They thrive in a rich, cool, moist, 
but well-drained soil. The young plants 
should be set about three feet apart in 
rows four or five feet apart. As soon as 
they get established they send up new 
plants all around each original plant, and 
most of these young plants should be kept 
hoed off. After fruiting, the old canes 
should be cut off near the ground. 

There are many good varieties of red 
raspberries. Cuthbert, Turner, and Lou- 
don are three of the best. Two new ever- 
bearing sorts that seem very promising 
are Ranere and St. Regis. 

Black raspberries are distinguished from 
the red by color and the habit of forming 
new plants from the tips of the canes as 
they bend over and touch the ground. They 
require considerable room and should be 
planted five or six feet apart each way. 
The young plants do best when set out in 
early spring and planted four or five inches 
deep. The old canes should be removed and 
burned after the fruit is harvested. Other- 
wise various diseases are likely to develop. 

There are many varieties of the black- 
caps. Plum Farmer is one of the best. 
Cumberland is another, while Cardinal 
and Columbian are two of the best so- 
called purple-cap raspberries, — hybrids 
between the reds and the blackcaps. 

But with all our planning and planting 
for the outdoor garden we should remem- 
ber that the next few months are to drive 
us out of it to a great extent and so we 
should plan for cheerful little gardens in- 
doors. Now is the time to start the hya- 
cinths, daffodils, crocuses, and other spring- 
flowering bulbs for winter blooming, to get 
the window gardens into good condition, 
and to have as many decorative plants in 
halls and living-rooms as the looseness of 
our purse-strings will permit. 


THE WoMEN’s NATIONAL AGRICULTUR- 
AL AND HorTICULTURAL ASSOCIATION 
recently held an interesting conference at 
the New York Botanical Garden. Talks 
were given by Arthur D. Dean, Chief of 
Vocational Schools Division of the Univer- 
sity of the State of New York, and by 
other well-known workers in the field. 
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F you seek artistic beauty combined with 
practical utility, you’ll be interested in this 
electric Handel Lamp No. 6292. It is inci- 
vidual in design and construction. 
All dealers selling fine lamps have Handel 


Lamps. But if no Handel Lamp dealer is near 
you, write us for detai!s of this Lamp No. 6292, 


THE HANDEL COMPANY 
[{} 388 East Main Street, Meriden, Conn. | 
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The greatest improvement in paint-making 
in the last hundred years can be expressed in 


one word. a one word is 


ZINC 


A word to the wise — house owner or 
painter — is sufficient. 








We have three books discussing Zinc from the three view- 
points of the parties most concerned. 
For House Owner: ‘‘ Your Move’’ 
For Architects: ‘‘ One of Your Problems 
“6 Zinc That Made a Painter Rich”’ 


” 


For Painters: 


Ask for yours Sent free 


The New Jersey Zinc Company 
Room 411, 55 Wall Street, New York 


o- big contract jobs consult our Research Bureau 
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The Wolf of Gubbio 


By Josephine Preston Peabody 

“Tells the old story of St. Francis ina 
dramatic poem that reads charmingly.” 
— WN. Y. Herald. 

“The true spirit of St. Francis is in the 
poetic, imaginative, and wholly charming 
miracle play.”— AZidwaukee Free Press. 

$7.20 net. 


Boston HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 
PPEPPPPPPPPPEPEPP PE PPPPPPPPPPPF 


New York 
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G. H. R.— You write: “We have a 
beautiful honey-locust tree on our place 
but I know of no others around us and 
would like to start one or two if I can. I 
have tried planting the beans, but after a 
season in the soil I dig them up and find 
them just as hard as ever. I have even 
soaked them in water for several weeks 
and still they remain like a rock. I tried 
cracking one of them gently and in a few 
days it had swelled to two or three times 
its normal size, but did not seem to sprout. 
I now have some of these cracked beans 
planted in moist soil, but so far none of 
them have germinated. Can you give me 
any pointers as to how to start one of 
these trees?”’ 

If you will soak the beans for fifteen 
minutes in concentrated sulphuric acid 
the outer coating will be so softened that 
the seeds will germinate readily. The acid 
must of course be kept in a glass or porce- 
lain dish. After it is poured off the beans, 
wash the latter in water before handling. 

Mrs. R. H. E. — You will find many of 
the roses that originate with the Dickson 
Rose Nurseries of England offered for sale 
in this country by such firms as Henry A. 
Dreer, Philadelphia; Peter Henderson & 
Co., New York, and Geo. H. Peterson, 
Fair Lawn, New Jersey. 

W. H. W. — The Japanese Irises are 
offered by most of the leading nurseries 
and seed-houses. You will find them listed 
by Peter Henderson & Co., New York; 
Henry A. Dreer, Philadelphia; the Bilt- 
more Nurseries, Biltmore, N. C.; R. and J. 
Farquhar, Boston, and many others. It 
is worth while to buy clumps rather than 
single plants, because you get flowers so 
much sooner. These Irises will not do 
well in soil that has lime in it, so be careful 
about planting in beds that have been 
fertilized with lime or bonemeal. 

C. G. H.— There are many helpful 
books on landscape gardening that will 
help solve the problems of the laying out 
of your large garden. Some of the best of 
these are: — 

Humphreys: Practical Book of Garden 
Furnishings, Lippincott Co. 

Tabor: The Landscape Gardening Book, 
MacBride, Nast & Co. 

Van Rensselaer: Art Out-of- Doors, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Waugh: Landseape Gardening, 


Orange | 
Judd Co | 





Changes of address should be in our hands by | | 
the 10th of the month to apply on next number. 














At last, a really practicable electric lamp, 
particularly adapted for home use. 


VANITIE 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC LAMP 


By substituting a silk or ornamental shade in place 
the metal adjustable one, the Vanitie can be made 
to harmonize with any scheme in decoration desired. 

Simple in construction, strongly made — made in a 
variety of finishes — brass, nickel, silver plate, gold 
plate, oxidized silver or copper — price, ®5.00 in 

rass or nicke 

See the Vanitie to-day and buy one —at all first class 
stores. Write for booklet “Illuminating Notes.” 


ALADDIN LAMP CORPORATION 
Suite 1821 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 


Dealers — Send to-day for attractive proposition 














Boston 


A NEW NOVEL 
By the author of 


“ QUEED ” 


Entitled 
ANGELA’S BUSINESS 
By Henry Sydnor Harrison 
Now ready at all bookstores 
Illustrated by F. R. Gruger. $1.35 set. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 


New York 
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AND THIS OUR LIFE 
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(Continued from page 138) 


in the fall, — the day of the first frost, 
when autumn and winter meet; or that 
day of goldenrod in August when summer 
and autumn meet — these with the days 
of June, especially that serene, divine day 
when the turtles are moved to leave the 
ponds and wander over the fields to lay — 
the day when spring and summer meet! 

Or try again — any day from the day of 
the first February rain to Indian Summer 
day, when the down of the thistle and 
wild lettuce and the silky sails of the milk- 
weed are cruising the lazy air, and the 
big gentle clouds are sailing their wider 
sea, and the friendly sunshine and the 
lesser winds and the chickadees and king- 
lets linger with you for a moment in the 
sheltered hollow against the hills — you 
and they for yet a little slumber, a little 
sleep before there breaks upon you the 
wrath of the north. 

Sweet slumberous melancholy, a day of 
dreams, is it any nearer perfect than that 
day, when 

** Announced by all the trumpets of the sky” 
comes the storm? 

We may go back this winter, and per- 
haps be hit by a snowslide from off some 
friendly roof. 

















House of Daniel W. ey Esq., Kew Gardens, Long Island, N.Y. Aymar Embury 11, Architect, New York, N.Y. 
IGURING value in terms of service, the 
most economical wood for home-building is 


WHITE PINE 


Lumber men, architects and carpenters have for 
generations agreed that no other wood gives 


such long and satisfactory service, when exposed 
CONTEMPORARY HISTORY IN 





to the weather, as White Pine. 


It does not shrink, swell, crack, twist, warp or 
rot—and once in place it “stays put,” after years 
of exposure, even in the closest fitting mitres 
and in delicate mouldings and carvings. 

These are not mere claims— every one has been proved by 
three centuries of building experience in America. 

If your lumber dealer is unable to supply White Pine, we 
would appreciate the opportunity of being helpful to you in 
securing it. 


CROSS-STITCH 
(Continued from page 136) 


Tipperary.” In the lower Jeft-hand corner 
the militant ladies of England are shown 
once more at their homely household tasks, 
invoked by the presence of war. 

The other sampler is of more local inter- 
est, in which the devastation of the Salem 
fire of June 25, 1914, is worked. An ex- 
quisitely shaded pink border runs across 


“White Pine in Home-Building” 
is beautifully illustrated with old 
Colonial and Modern homes, full of 
valuable information and suggestions 
on home-building, and gives a short, 


the top, beneath which a gayly colored 
figure cries out, “Rise Crowned with 
Light, Imperial Salem, Rise.” Birds of 


Address, WHITE PINE BUREAU, 
2018 Merchants Bank Building, St. Paul, Minn. 


ae eee ae rn every hue adorn the canvas and ladies 
White Pine. Send for it now. The Northern Pine Manufacturers’ gree 

There is no charge for it to prospec- a Se and gentlemen in bright costumes are 
tive home-builders. White Pine Manufacturers of Idaho thereon cleverly wrought. The Indian 


with his bow and arrow near to an old- 
time ship reminds one of Salem’s early 
history. Appropriate Scriptures explain 
the ruins below, and the phoenix flies over 
the newly built house and walls of the 
cathedral rising out of the waste places. 

Among the earlier samplers is one ex- 
ample of Kensington stitch utilized for a 
bright-colored flower and fruit piece done 
on Russia crash. And still another early 
work is literally covered with figures of 
birds, dragons, and animals; in one corner 
is a “mourning” piece with its tomb over- 
hung by a weeping willow; urns filled with 
gaudy flowers and beautiful borders of 
varied designs make this work one of the 
most elaborate in the collection. A “tea” 


















































A Handsome Color-Combination 
| The roofs of this house are stained 





with the light moss-green shade of 


Cabot’s Creosote Shingle Stains 


| and the walls are finished in the soft, brilliant white of Cabot’s 
| Old Virginia White. The contrast 1s rich and beautiful and 
the effect will be lastingly satisfactory. The merits of Cabot’s 
Stains are known all over this country and in many other lands, 
and the clean, cool “whitewash effect” of the Old Virgima 
White 1s a delight to artistic people who dislike “ painty” 
colors. Low priced, easy to apply, wood-preserving. 








You can get Cabot’s Stains all over the country. Send 
for stained wood samples and name of nearest agent. 


_ CABOT, Inc., Manfg. Chemists, 129 Milk St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Finished with Cabot’s Creosote Shingle Stains and Old 
Virginia White. Milton H. McGuire, Architect, N. ¥. 
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sampler depicts tea-drinking Salem with 
appropriate jingles and at the bottom is 
a little Japanese scene in shades of violet, 
the little ladies being quite complete even 
to the fancy knobs of their hairpins. 

It is surprising to discover the original- 
ity that shows itself as one studies these 
samplers. Few are alike, although pre- 
sumably the fundamental idea of most of 
them is the same. But the variety of col- 
oring, the arrangement of the letters, de- 
vices, and sentiments and the intricacy of 


the stitches show the individuality of the e : eee H (GER 
workers. The following verse, wrought on 4 x es 
; ta is — 
a sampler describes, fittingly, this Salem aa ioe 
lady’s quiet life in the city of Peace. 
In Chestnut Street’s wide shady way 
Mine eyes first saw the Light of Day. 
Behold when wedded I repair 
To Washington’s elm-bordered Square. 
Thence moving to an upper ward 
Ourselves we settle at 4 Broad. 
A fine old mansion 13 Lynde 
The Parkers next for shelter find. 
As when Ulysses’ wand’rings o’er 
He seeks at length his Native Shore 
My History doth itself repeat 
And brings me back to Chestnut Street. 











































N the old colonial days 
floors were noted for 
their beauty. Today 
they are not only noted for 
theirbeauty, but alsofortheir 
durability, when they are fin- 
. . ‘ . 
ishedwith 61”’ FloorVarnish. 
**61°" is not only water-proof 
and durable, but it actually with- 
stands abuse. It is heel-proof 
and mar-proof. 
Send for valuable book and two ||} or 
Free Sample Panels a 
one finished with ‘‘61’’ and the ||} 
other with Vitralite, the Long- || 
Life White Enamel. Hereat last 
is the enamel that will not crack, 
peel, nor turn yellow, whether 
used inside or outside, on wood, 
metal, plaster or cement — and | 
it lasts longer than paint. | 
The quality of P. & L. Varnish Products | 
has always been their strongest guarantee. 
Our established policy is full satisfaction or 
money refunded. | 
Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products are used — 
' by painters, specified by architects, and sold 
| by paint and hardware dealers everywhere. 
Address inquiries to Pratt 4 Lambert-Inc., 


| 81 TonawandaSt., Buffalo, N.Y. In Can | 
ada, 23Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ont. } 























A HOUSE ON PROBATION 
(Continued from page 141) 
provide here and there a touch of bright 
color. 

Perhaps the greatest single element in 
the success of the house is to be found 
in its setting. The development of the 
grounds was entrusted to Messrs O. C. 
Simonds & Co., Landscape Gardeners, 
and the result of their work is an informal 
landscape treatment of the utmost charm. 
The service entrance and clothes yard, 
fronting on the entrance drive, have been 
beautifully planted, and the lines of the 
house softened everywhere by the skillful 
use of shrubbery. The ground adjacent 
to the house has been seeded and devel- 
oped into lawn, but the great part of the 
meadow land is left untouched. The en- 
trance drive is brought in at the north- 
east corner of the property and swings 
southwest to the house, returning north- 
west to the high road. In the triangle thus 
formed is the garden. Directly west of the 
garden and across the drive, is the stable 
site, and west of this a space devoted to 
wild flowers. The south portion of the pro- 
perty is to be planted along the lot lines 
and the shores of a proposed artificial pond. 

The planting of the entire property has 
been done with great good taste and dis- 
crimination. 

Taken as a whole, the place is in most 
ways entirely successful. It is an interest- 
ing example of a small house of moderatc 
size and cost, placed in a peculiarly ap- 
propriate and skillfully devised setting. 
The cost of the house was fifteen cents a 
cubic foot. 








































Vitralite 











OUR TREES—Aow to Know Them 


Photographs from Nature by ARTHUR I. EMERSON 
With a guide to their recognition at any season of the year and 
notes on their characteristics, distribution and culture. 
By CLARENCE M. WEED 
Nearly 150 large plates showing flowers, fruit, leaves, twigs and 
whole tree of each native or introduced kind. Easy identifica- 
tion by simple comparison with the pictures. 











Price $3.00 net. Postage 20 cents. We will send this book 
and a year’s subscription for $4.00. 


Address: The House Beautiful Publishing Co., Inc., 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
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THE GARDEN BUYER’S REMINDER 




















THE WINDOW GARDEN 


FLOWERING Buss: Amaryllis, Calla, Crocus, Daffodil, Hya- 
cinth, Lily, Snowdrop, Tulip, Narcissi of many kinds. 

FLOWERING Pants: Azalea, Begonia, Chrysanthemum, 
Geranium, Gloxinia, Pelargonium. 

Fo.tiAGE PLAnts: Asparagus-Fern, Draczna, Ferns, Maranta, 
Palms, Pandanus, Rubber Plant. 

SUNDRIES: Potting soil, flower pots, labels, insecticides. 


THE HOME GROUNDS 


Decipuous TREEs: Maples, Oaks, Beeches, Ashes, Mulberries, 
Plane Trees, Willows, Poplars, Lindens, and many others (Sec- 
tions 2, 3, 4, 5, 6). 





Decipuous SHruss: Barberry, Fringe Tree, Dogwoods, 
Deutzias, Burning Bush, Forsythia, Witch Hazel, Honeysuckles, 
Mock Orange, Hop Tree, Smoke Tree, Sumac, Hardy Roses, 
Spireeas, and many others (Sections 2, 3, 4, 5, 6). 


THE FLOWER GARDEN 


Harpy PERENNIAL PLANTs: Anemone, Aster, Boltonia, 
Campanula, Coreopsis, Day Lily, Foxglove, Globe Flower, 
Helenium, Hollyhock, Iris, Larkspur, Peony, Phlox, Poppy, 
Rudbeckia, Sunflower, and many others (Sections 2, 3, 4, 5). 

Harpy Butss: Crocus, Daffodil, Hyacinth, Lily, Narcissus, 
Snowdrop, Tulip (All Sections). 

Harpy ANNUALS: Sweet Peas, Poppies, Larkspur, California 
Poppy, Sweet Alyssum, and many other hardy annuals (Sec- 
tions 3, 4, 5, 6). 


THE VEGETABLE GARDEN 


PERENNIALS: Asparagus roots, Rhubarb and Horseradish 
roots, Onion sets (Sections 2, 3, 4, 5, 6). 

ANNUALS: Beet, Brussels Sprouts, Carrot, Endive, Kale, 
Kohl-rabi, Lettuce, Onion, Parsley, Parsnip, Radish, Spinach, 
Swiss Chard, Salsify, Turnip (Sections 4, 5, 6.) 


THE FRUIT GARDEN 


TREE Fruits: Apple and Pear, Standard or Dwarf trees, 
Quince (Sections 2 and 3, except in Middle West, 4, 5). 

SMALL Fruits: Raspberry, Blackberry (Sections 3, 4, 5, 6), 
Strawberry (Sections, 4, 5, 6), Loganberry (Section 6). 

SuNpRIEs: Pruning knives and shears, tree labels, insecticides 
and fungicides. 
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Burpee’s Seeds Grow 











P lant Now Hardy Flowers 
A LITTLE extra planning and planting 

effort now, means most satisfactory 
results next spring. It gives hardy flowers 
and shrubs every chance to make good. 
They will start early, grow more vigorously 
and bloom in greater profusion. Get the re- 
sults you want next May—not the year after. 


Just now we have a particularly choice lot of hardy # 
flowers. Shrubs fine ones. Six plants for price 


| 















Collins’ Guide includes the 


best apples and pears for fali planting. No experimen- 
tal, unimproved varieties included. Moderate prices for 
most dependable stock — sturdy roots, hardy trees. 


Write today for this FREE Book. 


ARTHUR J. COLLINS, ncn. 


for Burpee’s Annual, ¢/e “Leading American Seed 
Catalog” for 1915. It is mailed free. 








of $5.00. For a Christmas present plant a 
shade tree 20 years old. Satisfactory growth } 
guaranteed. Run down in your auto. 
Send for catalog. Write for suggestions 


Hicks |rees 











W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 
Burpee Buildings, Philadelphia 





HE truth of this famous slogan is proved by thou- 

sands of pleased and permanent customers. The 
Burpee Idea of Quality First —“ to give rather than to 
get all that is possible” — combined with efficient ser- 
vice, has built the world’s greatest mail order seed busi- 
ness. We deliver seeds free by parcels post, and have 
not advanced prices because of the war. Write today 

















HICKS NURSERIES 
Jericho Turnpike - - Westbury, L.I. 

















Rarr’s Hardy Plant Specialties 


The wonderful collection of Peonies at Wyomissing 
Nurseries has a fit companion in my hardy Phloxes, with 
colors ranging from pure white to deepest maroon. | have 
a splendid assortment of Roses, Deutzias, and Weigelas, 
and more than seventy-five varieties of Lemoine’s new 
Lilacs. All of these can be planted safely this fall. 

My book, “ Hardy Plant Specialties,” will be sent 
free on request to readers of House Beautiful. 

BERTRAND H. FARR 
125 GARFIELD AVE., WYOMISSING, PA. 





propriate. 











In this Department will be found 
each month a reminder of the 
necessary things for the window, 
flower, and vegetable gardens. 
The map above indicates for 
which sections of the country 


these recommendations are ap- 


~ ge orkut 
, 9 BULB CATALOGUE 


END for your copy. Our 
bulbs are full’ size, true to 


name and very beautiful. 









a dollar bill pinned to your order at our risk. 
things,” our Bulb 
tion. Send for it today. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO. 
53 Barclay Street, through to 54 Park Place, New York 





We have a really wonderful assortment of 66 
of our choicest bulbs for $1.00. You may send 


To those who love flowers and “* growing 
Catalogue will be a revela- 
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“Your Money Back” || 











is a common expression in business. | 
It means just what it says when you | 
buy advertised goods. | 

Because satisfaction is guaranteed 
by the advertiser. But did you ever go 
into a shopand buy unadvertised goods— 


No. 1042 3 x 9 inches long 
SMALL TIGRESS 


“\ RTBRONZ” 
PRODUCTS 


BOOK ROCKS — BOUDOIR LAMPS 
ASH TRAYS — PAPER WEIGHTS — 
STATUARY — PORTABLES, ETC. 





















and later ask for your money back ? | 3°, sstnctive Cilts age 

You probably found it was so far | FD vg Unuseal Buidge Prizes As 

“back” that a kangaroo couldn’t jump Veo DetinewicHas, 

to it in a lifetime. You were offered | send forthe LARTBRON Z.*” represents the perfected development of a 

“credit checks” and “exchange slips” | |] CATALOG tainr tau deposit of Goncsument cat brcaas applied overe re 

and other things that wouldn’t pass as prey ease ay gpa wc gy 9 oe eh. 
REAL money with any blind cashier Whee area ey thing in bronze insist that it is “ARTBRNZ * 


which is guaranteed and assures you of absolute satisfaction. Morey 
f, ao not ot. oe 'y. 





at any bank. 
Therefore why not insist upon adver- 
tised, trade-marked, “Money-back” goods 


* ” Products are for sale by the best stores throughovt 
ARTBRONZ the country at prices ranging from $1.50 up. . 
Go tothe leading store in your city and see the complete line of ““ART- 

IRONZ ” Products. We know you will be delighted with their rare 
finish and beauty and agreeably surprized at their moderate prices. 
Add 50 cents to prices if west of Chicago 


Our catalog vlustrating over 300 different subjects sent free on 





request. Writefor your copy today. Mention House Beautiful. 
THE ADVERTISING MANAGER KATHODION BRONZE WORKS | 








501 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK i 












































Hotel Powhatan 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE 
H and EIGHTEENTH STREETS, N. W. 











2 EN i et ~ 





Ordinary concrete takes up water like blotting paper. Result: 
damp, spotted, unsightly walls, and possible disintegration. 











Overlooking the White House, offers every comfort aud Brick and : 
luxury, also a superior service. European Plan a a e Cem en ’ oa ng 
vga Rooms, detached bath, $1.50, ®2.00 up 





ne a Sen is weatherproof—it seals the holes in concrete, stucco, 

plain cement and brick against rain and snow. And it is 

permanent protection. 

“Bay State” preserves the distinctive texture of concrete. It comesin white 
and a variety of beautiful tints, enabling you to obtain rich, artistic effects. 

“Bay State” is for all kinds of buildings—houses, bungalows, schools, 
mills and factories. Made for interiors, too. It is used in all parts of the 
country. If you desire to know just where, write for our bocklet17. If 
you are thinking of building, we’ll be glad to send you sample can of 
“Bay State,” free. When you write, say what tint you prefer. 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., Inc., Boston, Mass. 
Paint and Varnish Makers New York Office: Architects’ Building 





Write for Souvemr Booklet and Map 
E C. OWEN, Manager 

































“Harmony of house and grounds is most im- 
portant, and a house should grow naturally from 
the ground, not to be set upon it as if it had been «. 
dropped there haphazard.” 

—Extract from Aymar Embury’s interesting and 
instructive work,“‘One Hundred Country Homes” 
—A book that every House Bravutirut sub- 
scriber should own. RCO SA , ‘ 7 


— See 7, : Yh A ee Sgiimcatae ? Spins whores sal 
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Well chosen 
decorative ac- 
cessories are of 
paramount im- 
portance 


Distinctive Homes 


are not necessarily the most expensive — those who 
wish their homes to express distinction should 
make a study of the best examples of home decora- 
tion, both here and abroad. The only magazine 
which adequately deals with all »hases of decorative 
art and which is edited entirely for those who 
wish beautiful surroundings is 


cArts & Decoration 


a magazine for the Collector and Connoisseur. 


One dollar invested now in a six months’ trial 
subscription to ¢ Arts & Decoration may be the 
means of giving your home that touch of individ- 
uality which raises it from the commonplace to 
the distinctive. The full color plates alone make the 
magazine worthy of a place on your library table. 


Each number contains numerous profusely illustrated 
articles on distinctive homes, antiques, paintings and 
the various phases of art which are of essential 
interest to all lovers of the beautiful. 


A very efficient service de- 
partment will act not only 
in an advisory capacity to the 
readers of¢ Arts & Decora- 
tion, but also as their pur- 
chasing agent in New York. 


The magazine has no affilia- 
tions with any decorator or 
dealer in furniture, rugs, 
antiques or other house fit- 
ments and may therefore be 
followed with absolute surety. 


There is no charge for this 
service and those desiring 
decorative schemes or sug- 





Arts & Decoration 
contains hun- 
dreds of such 
suggestions 








gestions for fur 





Arts & Decoration will 
give you a much keener 
appreciation of art 


The regular subscription price of Arts & 
Decoration is three dollars a year, twenty-five 
cents a copy. In order that you may immedi- 
ately become acquainted with the value of the 
magazine and the help it can be to you, we are 
offering a special short term trial subscription 
for one dollar. Sign the attached coupon and 
send it in now before you forget. 


decorating either an entire edge of the 
house or a single room are 
invited to write to Depart- 
ment of Decorative Service. 


In selecting antiques and 
reproductions, a knowl- 
historic 
styles is necessary. Arts & 
Decoration contains many arti- 
cles and illustrations on the 
decorative periods 


nishing and 


Arts & Decoration H. B.-10 
434 Lafayette Street - New York 


Please send Arts & Decoration for 
the next six months, for which I enclose $1.00. 

















will not only 
but will open 





1! NOTHING ADDS TO THE RICHNESS AND DIGNITY 
OF THE HOME LIKE WELL-SELECTED PRINTS 


The Print-Collector’s Quarterly 


the study and collecting of prints. 
Send a postal for full information and an illustrated 


assist you in the perfect decoration of your home 
up to you the most captivating of all hobbies — 


brochure—LIFE MADE RICHER. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
4 Park Street Boston, Mass. 
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THE INSIDE OF THE HOUSE 
(Continued from page 154) 


posts plain, shows the desirability of sim- 
ple white-muslin drapery for a bed of this 
type. The candlestand and Sheffield can- 
dle are just as useful now as they were a 
century ago, but back of the curtains at 
the head of the bed, a drop electric light 
encourages the habit of reading in bed 
which the first owner of the house would 
never have tolerated in theory, but into 
which we believe he would fall very easily 
if he could sleep in that bed. A secret 
panel in this room leads into a place 
that an Indian would n’t have considered 
any kind of a “find’’—a modern dressing- 
room with hot and cold running water! 
The two windows opposite the bed are 
darkened by the most satisfactory curtain 
for a window in a country house in the 
very early morning — a removable one of 
dark glazed muslin. 

There is a great deal of history of local 
interest centering about this quiet home, 
but to every one’it is of interest, archi- 
tecturally — an eloquent example of how 
well it pays to build wisely and well. 


TO SEE OURSELVES AS OTHERS 
SEE US 


HE cardinal principle to remember 

about mirrors, at least about those 
which are to be used as mirrors, is that 
whatever light there is—and_ there 
should be plenty of it — must shine di- 
rectly on the object to be reflected and 
not upon the medium of reflection. This 
simple fact was taught us in school, but 
like many other things we learned there, 
its application does n’t always occur to 
us. A mirror which is used as a unit in 
decoration may be hung as a picture is 
hung, that is, where it will show to the 
best advantage and balance with other 
furnishings, except that in placing a mir- 
ror, the reduplication of a charming vista 
or an interesting arrangement of the room 
should always be considered. 

But the bedroom mirror, where my 
lady dresses her hair and powders her 
nose, or where my lord struggles with a 
reluctant tie, must not be placed with any 
such disregard of utilitarian values. How 
often, as guests, we are ushered into the 
well-appointed bedroom which is tempo- 
rarily ours, to find the only available 
mirror, in its handsome mahogany frame, 
attached to the wall directly opposite a 
window! A refreshing reflection of green 
things stirring outside may greet us as we 
open our eyes in the early morning — a 
reflection delightful to gaze upon, but 
horribly confusing when we arrive at the 
collar stage and attempt to blot out the 
scenery with our own head. It is odd, too, 
that whatever artificial light is provided 
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is so often placed where it shines directly 
into the mirror, or perhaps it should be 
said that the mirror is so placed as to re- . ous ‘ ‘ 
flect the light. Such an arrangement is ——- — ry sit ig agen which e 
obviously fatal to the reflection of any ob- is being talked about. its success Is 
increasing like the success of a new 


ject between the light and the mirror. 3 rae 
There are certain conditions, to be sure, play ; those who see it tell their friends 


under which it is difficult to do the right about it. 
thing by o Santer Te paaee small, and If you fail to secure a copy from your news- 
there is only one spot in it where the dealer (the price is 25 cents) ask him to 
pow — se agal —— will place an order for the next number. But 
logically go. e only solution then is to don’t give up; try some other newsdealer. : : 
buy a separate mirror and hang it where You can hardly afford to miss the October Readers of this magazine 
the light is better, but unless there is room number now on sale. using the coupon below 
also for a dressing-stand or small table Tens of thousands of intellectual people can have a six months’ 
underneath, this is awkward and means a . . . . : 

: pick up Vanity Fair as their first choice ce, . 1”? Bgtast 
good deal of traveling back and forth be- when looking for something enlivening. Its tria subscription for 
tween it and the dresser. There are several originality immediately attracts ; its uncon- One Dollar if order is 
advantages in a cheval-glass which can ventional character, its freshness, its unpre- 
be moved around and turned at any cedented variety. sent promptly. 


angle, but it is a bulky piece of furniture 


and does not always solve the problem for 
a small room. In the newer houses and 
apartments, closet doors are often fitted 


with long mirrors. These are seldom 








practical, however, as closets are rarely Bliss Carman—There is something light, entertaining and well-bred about Vanity Fair 
placed advantageously in this respect. George Ade—Let me congratulate Vanity Fair on being so superior and sophisticated 
Far better, under these circumstances, DeWolf Hopper—I, somehow, always think of Vanity Fair as a relative of mine 


Ida M. Tarbell—Smart enough to wheedle twenty-five cents a month out of me 
Jack London—Vanity Fair keeps me in touch with all the pleasures of life 
Arnold Daly—You have published a magazine which tops England's best 
Marie Doro—In these hard times it is the only magazine I ever buy 


than the dresser or bureau with its mirror 
attached is the regular dressing-table—a 
small and unobtrusive piece of furniture 


which will fit - almost anywhere and Jeannette L. Gilder—I like its pleasant face and its optimistic pages 
which can accordingly be placed as nearly Samuel Merwin—Every number | read makes me a year younger 
as possible in right relation to the light. Julian Stree-—| am always ashamed of myself for liking you so 
Better still is the method of having the Douglas Fairbanks—\t is just what we needed in this country 
lighting facilities in mind when planning Owen Johnson—I am delighted with the accent of originality 

the room, and a definite idea, no matter Frances Starr—| find that everybody is reading Vanity Fair 


Gouverneur Morris—An incomparably attractive magazine 
Charles Dana Gibson—Vanity Fair is a friend of mine 
Joseph H. Choate—Vanity Fair is a wonderful baby 


how sketchily developed, of what furni- 
ture it shall contain. 











ae Imin S. Cobb—Congratulations—But be careful 
THE FALL CLEAN-UP John Drew—Your journal is fine 
OcToBER is an excellent month for © © 
painting the house. The air is dry and A Recipe 
still, giving freedom from dust, and the Put together the best pages from your favorite theatre magazine, your favorite 
absence of small flies and other insects sports magazine, your favorite book magazine, your favorite humor magazine 
which stick to fresh paint earlier in the your favorite art magazine, then add flavoring from London and sauce from 
season makes this month an especially Paris and seasoning from Broadway and Fifth Avenue, add pages of photo- 
favorable one for the fall clean-up. Nor graphs, sketches and portraits, shake well, put on a beautiful color cover and 
need the owner of a brick house be out- ; : : é 
you will get a general idea of this most successful of new magazines. 


done by his freshly painted neighbor. 
The best way to clean brick which is 
simply dirty is the good old-fashioned 
soap and water treatment. A pound of 
soft soap to four gallons of water applied 
with a stiff brush will do the work, but 
care should be taken to wash down the 
bricks thoroughly afterward with clean 
water. The peculiar grayish-green scum 
which so often forms on the outside of a 
brick building, giving it the appearance 
of a mouldy cheese, can be removed by 
scraping with a stiff brush. A weak solu- 
tion of acetic or hydrochloric acid applied 
to the bricks after this scraping and then 
thoroughly washed off with a hose will 
give even better results. 
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Good ideas on home 
decoration in this book 
In this book, ““The House Outside and 
Inside,” there are eighteen plates (ten inte- 
riors and eight exteriors) showing beautiful 
homes in the actual colors with information 
not only as to finish of woodwork and walls, 
but as to the curtains, rugs and draperies. 
For the highest grade enamel made—thoroughly 
dependable for fine finish work—yet so dura- 


ble and serviceable that it is always economical 
—insist on 


Raye 


Linduro Enamel 


It produces a smooth, easily cleaned surface of 
beautiful, rich gloss. Can be used on bedsteads, 
refrigerators and furniture, as successfully as on 
woodwork. It is made in white, blue white, ivory 
and cream. Lowe Brothers Extra White Enamel is 
another thoroughly good enamel that can be 
depended upon to hold its whiteness. Easily 
applied and very durable. 


Ad for the portfolio in colors, giving you 
Write now glimpses into many tasteful homes, 


s 


ACESS Nee 


with full informationas to how the artistic effects were 
secured. Ask also for name of nearest dealer handling 
Lowe Brothers Paints, Varnishes, Enamels and Stains, 


The Lowe Brothers Co. 
Se 463 E. Third Street 
Dayton, Ohi 
Pa ti Hones “ff Boston Tee caty 


Qrivig SE a | waco. ergs City 
‘ * nneapolis 
Shue Lowe Brothers, Ltd., 
Ba Toronto, Canada 














Beautifies 
and Protects 
Your Grounds 


A permanent improvement that adds 

more than its cost to the value of your 

property. Over 350 plain and ornamental designs 

to harmonize with any house, garden or grounds. Write 

for Book of Designs, giving brief description of property. 

-- Wire Fence, General 
Iron and Wire Work 







Vases, Settees, Lamps, 
awn Fountains 





















































THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., Dept. “C,” CINCINNATI, O. 











“The World’s Greatest Iron Fence Butlders.” 
a 











WHAT TO DO FOR BRIDGEVILLE 


RS. BRADFORD of Bridgeville has 

just been in to see me. That’s 
good. I would gladly stop all the business 
in the office any time for a visit with Mrs. 
Bradford. Of course, I’d rather go down 
to see her in her home in Bridgeville, es- 
pecially if Mr. Bradford and the children 
were at home. They have the most socia- 
ble little luncheons and the friendliest 
little family musicales there of any place 
in the world. The house is furnished in the 
perfection of good taste. 

But that is not what Mrs. Bradford of 
Bridgeville came to see me about to-day. 
She wanted my professional advice. It 
appears that the First Church Guild, of 
which she is president, cleared $18.90 last 
winter on a chicken-pie supper, and they 
wish to use the proceeds for the improve- 
ment of the town common. Some mem- 
bers think a flower bed in each corner 
would be nice; others lean toward plant- 
ings of Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora 
as being more permanent and really show- 
ier. The majority are rather skeptical, so 
the matter is left to a landscape architect; 
and though they have very little faith 
in him either, Mrs. Bradford evidently 
thinks it safe to trust me with this $18.90 
job. 

With my eyes shut I can see that 
Bridgeville common. It is a flat tract of 
about two acres with fine old elm trees on 
three sides. On the fourth side the trees 
have been killed by the pressure of busi- 
ness. The post office and stores and side- 
walks and macadamized streets and trol- 
ley poles and all the modern civilization 
are on that east side, and the trees paid 
for it. 

Except where several paths criss-cross 
hither and yon the common has a good 
grass turf. The two churches, the town 
hall, and a few old-time dwellings show 
pleasant glimpses through the elm trees. 
The shadows of those tall elms lie softly on 
the clipped grass, and an oriole which has 
swung its basket from one of the branches 
makes the warm lazy afternoon ring with 
its song. This clean, peaceful, open airy 
spot in the midst of the village is the very 
center and salvation of the picture. With- 
out it the town would be decidedly ordi- 
nary, almost squalid. 

And now the Woman’s Guild wants to 
introduce flower beds or Hydrangea pani- 
culata grandiflora! 

Before I go down next Saturday I shall 
have to concoct a counter-irritant. We 
simply can’t have that quiet common 
mussed up with flower-beds, but the de- 
cision must be reached with the deepest 
and subtlest diplomacy. 

I shall enter Bridgeville through the 
front door. Perhaps I would better call it 


XXX 











Get This Valuable 
Country House Number 


FREE 





HE October issue of The Archi- 
tectural Record offers a unique 
opportunity to benefit by the ideas 


of nearly forty leading architects 
in the designing of suburban and country 
homes. 

It contains a comprehensive study of 
the best types of recent American country 
houses of all styles and sizes, illustrated 
with photographs and floor plans of more 
than sixty different houses. 

From this number you will obtain ideas 
and suggestions that will be invaluable 
when you consult your own architect. 

You will also enjoy other issues of The 
Architectural Record. Each month it pre- 
sents a careful selection of the best con- 
temporary work, with one hundred or more 
illustrations. 


Special Offer | 


For $3 we will place your name on our 
list for the full year 1916 and send you 
free the Octuber Country House Number 
and the issues of November and Decem- 
ber 1915— fifteen valuable numbers for 
the regular yearly price. 

Clip and mail the coupon to-day. 


The Architectural Record 








The Architectural Record, 2223 Lewisohn Bidg., N. Y. City 
Send me free the issues of October, November, and Decem- 

ber, 1915, and enter my subscription for the full year 1916. 

Find $3.00 enclosed (add $.60 for Canada— $1.00 for Foreign). 
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Colors the Sun Won’t Fade 
GFLEcT any Orinoka guaranteed colors you 
please for your window draperies. Hang 
them where the hottest sun will blaze on them 
day after day, and you will find that they won't 
fade inthe slightest. Even repeated washings can’t 
dull them, for they are guaranteed positively fadeless. 


A wealth of fascinating designs, colorful tones and 
lustrous textures to select from, at modest prices. 
Write for booklet, “Draping the Home,” and 
name of your nearest dealer. 


ORINOKA MILLS 
155 Clarendon Bldg., New York 


See these goods at your dealer's and insist 
upon this Guarantee, which is on every bolt. 


These goods are guaranteed absolutely fadeless. 
If color changes from exp e to the light or 
from washing, the merchant is hereby authorized 
to replace om with new goods or refund the 
purchase price, 





























Beautify Your Rooms With 


These Exclusive Fixtures a 







N Gaumer 2 OU can quickly make 
lighting - the change from your 
everywhere old chandeliers and wall 
follows the brackets to the new and 
evening graceful designs of 
glow”’ 


GAUMER 


Guaranteed 


al 
ft) Cighting Fixtures 


The first choice of 
careful purchasers. Ex- 
clusive in design yet 
moderate in price — 
within reach of all. No 
flimsy construction — 
solidly built for life- 
time service. 

The way to tell the 
genuine is by the Gaumer 
Guarantee Tag on every 
fixture. Look for it at your dealer’s. 


Write us for advice and suitable 
designs, sending us an idea of 
your house or room plans. 


Address Dept. B 
BIDDLE-GAUMER CO. 
Philadelphia 


010769 





Jouk for this Tag on 


3846-56 Lancaster Ave. 


every indvor Fixture, 








the main gate, for though it serves the 
purposes of a front door it fails conspic- 
uously to show the artistic character of 
Mrs. Bradford’s front door, for example. 
The trolley approaches the village through 
a line. of cheap shanties belonging to the 
foreign mill operatives. These citizens 
throw a certain proportion of their gar- 
bage into the street, and there play the 
children, the dogs, and the goats. At the 
first real street corner are two saloons, and 
a green grocery which sells cheese of the 
most advanced sort. This is the first look 
of Bridgeville offered to strangers or to 
home-coming residents. 

It seems to me that the forces which 
have made Bridgeville have worked in a 
literally preposterous way to put the worst 
possible front on the town like this. And 
I wonder if those sincerely patriotic ladies 
who want to make the town better could 
not begin here and let the common rest. 
I think theycould. It would be nochicken- 
pie job, to be sure, but then those women 
are all of them a whole lot bigger than the 
$18.90 which they have in the bank. 

Altruistic citizens of the metropolis 
have been studying housing reform and 
are campaigning to abolish the city slums. 
But there are slums and housing problems 
too in the villages,— even in the open 
country, — and they interest me a deal 
more than the flower beds on the common. 
Possibly I am too much of a reformer to 
be a proper landscape architect, but when- 
ever I visit those garden cities in England 
and Germany and see what landscape ar- 
chitecture has done in the way of making 
clean and beautiful homes for factory 
folks, I am half crazed with enthusiasm 
and I want to come home and try it on 
every factory town between Maine and 
Alabama. Last summer, partly on my re- 
commendation, Mr. and Mrs. Bradford 
visited Port Sunlight, and they, too, were 
enthusiastic. I think Mr. Bradford owns 
some of the stock in the mills of Bridge- 
ville, and next Saturday night we shall 
have some garden city talk which, I prom- 
ise, will throw considerable shadow on the 
hydrangea scheme for the town common. 

One reason why those factory children 
make such an unpleasant esthetic effect at 
the front door of Bridgeville is that they 
have nowhere to play except in the street. 
Play they must, and to my reformer’s 
mind it seems once more that the public 
treasury ought to provide the playground. 
I would have it near the homes, but de- 
cently spacious, with three or four base- 
ball diamonds, and wading-pools for the 
small girls, and sandboxes for the little 
ones, and shady places for their mothers 
to sit and knit and watch them. Oh, that 
would be something worth while, artisti- 
cally and socially. 


(Continued on page 2zrziv) 
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THE CHARM OF 
WHITE ENAMELED 
WOODWORK 








A Kansas City interior of white enameled 
Arkansas Soft Pine 

lies in its complete harmony with every inte- 

rior decorative scheme of good taste. 


It is warm-looking, artistic and above all, 
home-like, in living room, hall or boudoir. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


interior finish offers an ideal base at the min- 
imum first cost, to which white enamel may 
be applied. 


It is physically adapted to this treatment 
because of its natural lightness, absorbing 
qualities and fine texture. 


_ Stains and varnishes may also be applied to 
it with equal success. 


Our Booklet “ H ” and set of finished sam- 
ples will assist you to an appreciation. Both 
will be sent on request. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE BUREAU 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
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THE LITTLE BOOK 
OF MODERN VERSE 


Selections from the Work of Contemporaneous 
American Poets 


BY JESSIE B. RITTENHOUSE 
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The arrangement of this collection is notable for its 
tS unity ; in general, each poem sets the keynote to the 
he next, welding the book closely together and adding to 
ms its attractiveness as a book to be read rather than one 
i 
te 


to be casually consulted. $1.00 met. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
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FROM A CITY WINDOW 
| 4 Ny (Continued from page 151) 
MAN AANAY LAAAAAAAN the suggestion of yellow at the bend of the 
. AAGY \ \ 
Jouns- é af iN ALARA \ N wing. How the English sparrow, with his 
V\\\\\ (AAAS similar general coloring, must envy whit 
\ \\ e 
SERVICE © \\\ \\RY throat that immaculate little bib, and the ‘ 
1 | fascinating cap of clear black-and-white 


= stripes; these items add such finish to his 
COVERS or aR ih costume! This is the little Peabody bird, 


but never a Peabody call do we hear from 
-what kind of a roof ? 


him, though Mr. Chapman tells us that 
“their plaintive, sympathetic whistle 
HEN this question comes up in your building 
work remember that you are no longer limited to 





























pearance, but they have no white throat 
without their costly or dangerous shortcomings. 
' ° ° Scratch, flutter, whirr! Another spar- 


patch. The markings of the crown are 

r row is out among the dead leaves, —a big 

re) ns= anvil e blustering fellow, this. We all hasten to 
the window — there he is, a fox sparrow, 


brings cheer to the browning woods.” 
Their cousins, the white-crowned spar- 
rows, that sometimes appear with them 
under the cedar trees, are similar in ap- 
the use of inartistic slate—heavy, expensive tile—or 

short-lived, fire-inviting wood shingles. Because snc sane stéhine waned. tb the ele 
J-M TRANSITE ASBESTOS SHINGLES tral white stripe is wider than is that of 
offer all the advantages of less modern roofing materials the white-throat, and the ee of black 

to his little cap_is more noticeable. 
ry ene sure enough. He is such a successful look- 
ing sparrow — big and strong and busy; 
Th e onsil ) | his colors are decided, rich reddish browns, 
. with a still brighter red-brown tail, and 
ee S|! ee = heavy dark streaks and spots on his white 








stands behind the nation-wide service that not only co-operates with you in the b don’t k le ence bs 
proper choice and correct application of every J-M Roofing material, but also reast. I con t know exactly how he man- 
(makes sure “on lasting ener pore by a of an exclusive system of roof ages to kick with both feet at once, but 
registration that keeps your roof permanently under the direct care and super- : 
vision of one of the largest manufacturing and marketing concerns in the world. that is what he =e to do, as the leaves 
There is a J-M Roofing to meet every building requirement. J-M Asbestos fly up under his vigorous attacks. Once, 
Built-Up rae ng—for 04 aus —— Roll Roofing—for industrial in the fall, he gave us a few notes of his 
purposes, barns, etc., that have sloping surfaces. . . 
J-M Transite -M Regal, the best of all rubber type roofing for all general purposes rich and melodious song, but we were 
Asb Shincl where a moderate price roofing is required. never so favored again, and we have never 
sbestos Shingles All J-M Roofings are examined, approved and labeled by the Underwriters had ev li f him i di 
; ee : . . ad even a glimpse of him in our yard in 
Thoroughly fire-proof andtime- | Laboratories, Inc., under the direction of the National Board of Fire Underwriters. the spring 
defying. Put on by any carpen- ° ° 
SS tected ab Test the Value of J-M Service—Free “Have you forgotten the song spar- 
ca hecnsioekaeaueot ges: mates Whether you are planning a residence, a factory, garage or even a chicken row?” somebody s eproachfully inquired 
s08 a0 eatin’ brown, — , | Coop,youcan test the value of J-M Roofing Service by telling us your requirements. who read these little papers about our 
treatment without the disadvan- | _., Ff OF in addition to complete information on _ Roofing Materials you dooryard birds. Far from it, but sadder to 
tages of wood, tile or slate. will receive specific advice on your particular roofing problem. 
, izamincd. Approved snd Le- | Architects and owners will find this service a practical help on every roof- relate, the song sparrows have forgotten 
pence Tag “heginongag ing “sar age Ay ty soma Service Dept. 91-H, Johns-Manville Co., us. I have never seen or heard one in our 
Fie’ Underwriters and es : etieriinr ies te neighborhood, though across Pi — 
as Class B. Material. H they are not infrequent in quiet dooryards. 
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SS aE I ce ER RETIN RE LL RA SS our window one day last fall. A Virginia 


creeper has climbed a pear tree and has 
run out on to one of the limbs, from which 
it hangs in streamers and festoons. Late 


ONE HUNDRED COUNTRY HOUSES in the season when the leaves had mostly 

















By AYMAR EMBURY, II fallen and only the bare vines were left 

; cae ae ; ing in the breeze, a flock of cedar 

A suggestive and authoritative discussion of modern American hanging m sae h b lv a 

architecture, its origin, development and possibilities; with 100 birds — there must have been nearly 

illustrations showing the best and most interesting types of country dozen of them — suddenly descended 
homes in different parts of the country, the work of many architects. : : hin 

A book that will interest every country dweller, and every would-be upon those hanging sprays, and perching 

country dweller. wherever they could get a foothold, began 

Size, 1ox11in. Price, $3.00. Postage, 30 cents. to swing lightly back and forth, constantly 

We will send this book and a year’s subscription for $4.00. changing their position from loop to loop 

Address of the vine, but swinging all the time in the 











- greatest evident enjoyment. After a few : 
minutes a pair of bluebirds joined them, 
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and the effect of the mixture of colors of 
the sunny brown birds and of the blue of 
their companions, as they all fluttered and 
shifted and swung, was as lovely as it was 
unusual. 

I never saw cedar birds disporting them- 
selves in any such hilarious fashion before, 
but with all their evident gayety they still 
kept a sort of gentleness of manner, such 
as they invariably show. Even in their 
moments of gayest abandon, one could n’t 
imagine bluebirds, or cedar birds, as any- 
thing but well bred. We see the cedar birds 
for a day or two nearly every fall. They 
are such trustful birds that we can get so 
near them as almost to touch them before 
they fly. In fact, I did actually feel one’s 
wings brush my palm one day as he flew 
out from under my hand, which I held 
above him while he was picking dried cur- 
rants from one of my bushes and looking 
up at me meantime with bright, confiding 
eyes. I could study every lovely feather, all 
so sleek and most of them warmly tinted 
with brown, from the cinnamon brown of 
the fine crest and the breast to the softer 
grayish brown of the back. The forehead, 
chin, sides of the head, and a line through 
the eye are velvety black, the belly is pale 
yellow, the under side of the tail white; 
there is a band of clear yellow at the end 
of the tail. The small, red, seed-shaped, 
sealing-wax-like tips to some of the wing 
feathers show that it belongs to the wax- 
wing family. 

We had another gala day with our birds 
last October. There came a morning when 
there were unfamiliar olive-green flutter- 
ings about the lower branches of the apple 
tree. We hastened out and there we found 
half a dozen tiny ruby-crowned kinglets, 
birds that had never visited us before. 
What atoms they were, the funny energetic 
gray-green little fellows, with touches of 
bright red half hidden in their crests! We 
had read that in the spring they have 
songs unbelievably rich and full, when one 
considers the size of the singers, but now 
they simply chattered at us with comical 
little scolding words. They stayed for an 
hour or more, while we got acquainted as 
fast as we could, and then suddenly they 
were gone and left us wondering if we had 
really seen the tiny sprites at all. 

In the last week of October, we usually 
get a day with a sudden keen suggestion of 
winter. There is a distinctly different feel- 
ing in the air — a something vigorous and 
strong — and after that not a summer 
bird is left in our garden. 

Then overhead there comes a high, 
weird call — honk-honk-honk — the wild 
Seese are going south! We hurry to catch 
a glimpse of their stately flight, in a long, 
wedge-shaped group, following their lead- 
er, steadily, surely. There is something 

(Continued on page xrzvi) 
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AS GOOD AS IT LOOKS! 


The No. 374 Night Latch has the strength and security it appears to have. The heavy cast case; the long, broad 
latch bolt; the positive stop action; the lively, easy spring; the highly polished bronze knob with knurled rim; the 
Corbin ball bearing cylinder—all appeal to the man who wants security. The method of attachment which elimi- 
nates screws in the top of the case is a distinguishing feature of merit. The solidity of it and the finish of it both 
tell of quality and reliability. This is one night latch of a large and varied line sold by the best hardware dealers, 


P. & F. CORBIN 
The American Hardware Corporation Successor 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 

















Better Food at Lower Cost 


The “high cost of living” is a problem which every housewife now has to consider. To 
assist her in providing her family with the most nutritious food at the least possible expense, 
“The Nutrition of a Household” has been written. It puts the results of scientific investi- 
gations into non-technical form and it is written so delightfully that reading it is as pleasant 
as it is profitable. 


THE NUTRITION OF A HOUSEHOLD 


By EDWIN TENNEY BREWSTER and LILIAN BREWSTER 
At all bookstores $1.00 net, or sent postpaid by the publishers. 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, 4 PARK StrrREET, BosTOoN 
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VPhime Clocks 


All Seth Thomas Clocks are 
noted for their accuracy and beauty. 
Our Sonora Chime Clocks make an 
added appeal by their sweet musical 
tones. 

Chime Clock No. 55, pictured 
here, plays the Westminster Chime 
on four bells every quarter hour. It 
is the smallest chime clock made, 
measuring 934 inches high, with 5- 
inch silvered dial. The cabinet case , 
has a beautiful grained effect. 

There are many sizes and designs of 
Seth Thomas Chime Clocks, some with 
four, some with eight bells, priced $15 to 
$50. Your jeweler can, perhaps, show you 
one or more of this popular type of clock. 
Ask him for descriptive leaflet or write 
us for one. 


SETH THOMAS CLOCK CO. 
15 Maiden Lane New York City 
Established 1813 














No. 2. Engraved Crystal Bowl 
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ET your table decorations be 

~ prettier this winter than ever 

before — give them the charm of 

the latest Ovington Ingenuities — 
china birds and china butterflies. 


Perky little birds sitting up straight, quiet 
httle birds with their feathers tucked under 
them, frisky little birds with their tails 
pointed skyward. And butterflies — flut- 
tering clouds of them —in the gay, bright 
color combinations that Nature paints. 


Our Fall Portfolio 
will be issued very shortly, showing a great 
number of new designs in "china, anon 
and decorative objects for the home. _ If 
you send us your name now we shall be glad 
to see that you get this handsome book 
with its many illustrations in color. 


OVINGTON’S 


China Flower Bow] (10)” 


Combination No. 2 $1 2.50 


oe T size engraved Bowl only 


314 Fifth Avenue, New York / ¢ 


White China Flower Bow] (13) 
Te Peers 
1 Chine Batterfiy . 5.0... sicseseses 5 
1 Glass Flower Block.............. 0 
6.25 


omer No. 1 $5 


as above 
across) $2.75 


Engraved Crystal Bow] (14"' across) 9.00 
2 Copenhagen gray china bird 
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ae eee 3. a set 
One Glass Flower Block....... 5 ia 
15.25 





One Butterfly in natural colors.... .75 






as above 
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Even the school grounds in Bridgeville 
— how well I know them, too! — offer no 
room for these children to play. At the 
East End school 220 of them are crowded 
into four rooms, and when they burst out 
at recess time like an exploding cargo of 
fireworks they overrun the scant half acre 
of school ground until it is worn as bare 
as the middle of the street. 

As a reformer I query why schools in a 
rural village cannot have more land. As 
a landscape gardener I should like to lo- 
cate and design those grounds. 

All these things will interest the Brad- 
fords when we settle down in the cozy 
chairs for our real visit before the open 
fire next Saturday night. The interest wiil 
be honest if not very ardent. Bradford is 
a busy business man, too much engaged 
just now in making money to be much of 
a reformer. He is inclined to think us re- 
formers rather dilettante and impracti- 
cal. But his heart is right, and some day, 
when the stress of business has slackened 
a little, I expect to see him take up some 
of these practical matters for Bridgeville 
and make them go in earnest. That’s why 
I’m so much more earnest to plant those 
reforms in his mind than to plant the 
hydrangeas on the common. 

But Mrs. Bradford will finally break up 
this talk because her practical mind deals 
with conditions as they exist, and the one 
immediate fact is that there is $18.90 in 
the treasury for the improvement of the 
common. What am I going to tell the 
Woman’s Guild about that? 

Well, I have an answer. As I think of it 
I remember to have noted, when last I 
lingered by the common to hear the oriole 
sing, that several of the elms were in trou- 
ble. One had a guy wire tied to it, another 
had symptoms of damage from a leaky 
electric-light line; the main fork of another 
was splitting open from the strain of the 
wind. I will recommend those good wom- 
en to use their chicken-pie funds in the 
rescue of those trees. I will tell them 
frankly how I feel about it; how the trees 
and the grass are what make the common 
uncommonly good, and how any gerani- 
ums or hydrangeas would be most intru- 
sive and injurious to the scene. 

Then when those women get started 
with that pittance of $18.90 to repair 
those priceless elms on the common, and 
when they find it is not enough (as I shall 
warn them) they will raise some more to 
finish the work. Their husbands will con- 
tribute. I will send them a good honest 


man and not a professional tree quack. 
Mrs. Bradford will ask him to come over 
and examine her trees, and presently he 
will have a job there. Other neighbors will 
be aroused and the good work will spread. 
Perhaps enough people will become in- 














terested so that next year we can have an 
appropriation made to care for all the 
street trees in the town. There are.a few 
thousand of them, but only a small per- 
centage which are not in some degree de- 
fective from neglect. 

There is this about the streets with their 
suffering trees and the schools with their 
barren playgrounds, — they belong to all 
the people. They are absolutely common 
property. What is more, everybody 
knows it and insists on it. Improvement 
at these points means complete civic co- 
operation. Here for once all the people 
act together for mutual ends. The signifi- 
cance of this fact from the human and 
civic standpoint can never be over-esti- 
mated. The human result of this drawing 
together is perhaps more important than 
the salvage of the elm trees, — or is the 
reformer running away with the landscape 
architect again? 

If he is, let him run. 

When I talk about village improve- 
ment, I mean improving the streets and 
the street trees and the town common 
and the school grounds and the railroad 
station because that is something we can 
all agree on,—it is something we can 
do, — and something which, being done, 
bears the choicer fruits of human neigh- 
borliness. Village improvement improves 
not only the streets but the citizens also. 

There is another scheme, though, anda 
big one, that I am going to take up with 
the Bradfords and the Lanes and the other 
civic leaders of Bridgeville at the very 
first opportunity. It is a little more in my 
line than preaching, yet it involves a good 
deal besides landscape gardening. While 
it is a local and peculiar problem it is typi- 
cal of the conditions which we have to 
meet in civic improvement everywhere, 
and moreover it illustrates a big basic 
principle. 

This problem concerns the bridge. Now 
Bridgeville was first established here in 
pre-Revolutionary times because the little 
river had a sixty foot fall at this point. 
That fall made a good water power. A 
gristmill was established here; and the 
mills of the present day, forming the little 
manufacturing industry of the town, first 
grew up beside that same water power. 
Early in the growth of the town both 
banks of the stream began to be used, and 
a big bridge was built, and thus the town 
was named Bridgeville. 

So the bridge is historically the center 
of the village. But it is actually and phys- 
ically the center, too. The town common 
with the post-office and other business 
buildings are just off one end, while the 
factories are at the other. My dream is to 
have this bridge also the artistic and hu- 
man center of the town. 


(Continued on page rrrviit) 
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The Price of 


WHITTALL RUG: 


is the only 
indication that 
they are woven 
other than by hand. 


WHITTALL 
RUGS 


appeal equally 

to your ideas 

of real beauty 
and your ideas 
of true economy. 
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There is a 
Whittall Rug 
for every room 
in every home. 
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Made in Worcester. Mass by the 


M.J.WHITTALL 
ASSOCIATES 


Sold by dealers everywhere 







Write for our illustrated book 






124 Brussel: Street. Worcester Mass 
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The Art of Spending 


-**The gospel of advertising 1s Prepare to buy!”’ 





A very eminent editor has satd 


Very true — and a tremendously illuminating text. There are many schools which teach the 
art of making money; but none attempt to teach the best ways of spending, or buying 

In this respect every good publication is an educational force. Through its advertising columns you 
may ‘‘ prepare to buy’’— you may secure advance information onanything required from cellar to attic 

Advertising teaches you what is WHAT! It makes you a better judge of values — it enables 
you to pick and choose, and get the most for your money. 

Be thankful for advertising, and prove it by your works. 


THe ADVERTISING MANAGER 
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PEOPLE WE KNOW 


Three times each month Town & 
COUNTRY appears on your library table 
like an illustrated letter from your 
friends in many cities. There was 
never a paper with such a carefully 
appointed list of correspondents—and 
never did a paper perform its task of 
including and excluding with such 
thoroughness and discernment. 


The result is a magazine with a surpris- 
ing number of pages, devoted to telling 
about the latest entertainments of Society, the latest 
play or opera, or book or art exhibition; devoted to 
recounting interesting incidents about people of note, 
about amateur sport as it appeals to people of wealth, 
about their new homes and about club and country 
house life. 





Always with this comment appear photographs— 
photographs edited with rare judgment, which do not 
appear elsewhere, usually exclusively posed and printed 
with the highest excellence of publishing. If you are 
not seeing this paper as regularly as you might, order 
it now. 


$5.00 the year for 36 issues, 25 cents the copy at 
best stands only, the Ist, 10th and 20th of each month 


TOWN & COUNTRY 


Established 1846 


No. 8 West 40TH STREET. NEW YORK 


























A book which will please the nature lover . 


THE WHOLE YEAR ROUND 


BY DALLAS LORE SHARP 


Contains in one volume Mr. Sharp’s books on the seasons, — ‘The Spring of 
the Year,” “Summer,” “ The Fall of the Year,” and “ Winter.” Readers, old as 
well as young, will be glad to have the story of “the whole year round” in this 
convenient form and with the excellent pictures by Bruce Horsfall. $2.00 wet. 


Boston HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY New York 
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FROM A CITY WINDOW 
(Continued from page xzziii) 
about their progress as certain as Fate, 
and we watch them with a feeling akin 
to awe. 

For a moment we are almost saddened, 
too — summer has surely gone; but we 
have heard a chickadee, and winter is 
coming! “The King is dead — long live 
the King!” 

The first cold snap passes, however, and 
the mild days return. The big hunter’s 
moon hangs in the eastern sky in the early 
evening, and Jack-o'-lanterns gleam in 
fantastic processions through the darkness 
of our back yard. Once, close on to Hal- 
lowe’en, just at dusk, we saw a little brown 
screech owl blinking on a limb of our apple 
tree, before he flitted off into the darkness. 
A witch on a broomstick would n’t have 
surprised us more! 

But then we would n’t be so much sur- 
prised at witches as some people would! 


USES OF TILE IN DECORATION 


HERE are few arts and crafts acces- 

sories to architecture more rich in 
possibilities than that of tile making. 
Most of us are accustomed to associate 
tiling with bathrooms and kitchen floors; 
but aside from its practical uses, which 
are many and various, tile has enormous 
and ever-increasing decorative purposes 
which are capable of the highest artistic 
development. To prove this fact we have 
invaluable examples of the work of the 
ancient Persian, Moorish, and Mexican 
craftsmen. Their achievements not only 
show us what can be done with this ma- 
terial, but are alive with suggestions of 
what we may accomplish by a develop- 
ment of their methods to suit our modern 
demands. 

For exterior tiling, the essential quali- 
ties are proper color and durable glaze. 
Also, the pattern must be of sufficient 
size, in its parts, to be effective from a 
distance. The best effect is produced by 
bandings or masses of tile, in mosaic or 
geometric designs with two or three colors, 
this being an agreeable type of ornament 
for a polychrome frieze. The bareness and 
monotony of stucco or concrete walls in 
houses can be greatly relieved by the ap- 
plication of a moderate amount of colored 
tile. Another desirable use for exterior 
tiling is in the redemption of factory 
chimneys from utter ugliness. In fact, 
there is a growing field of possibilities for 
the combination of utilitarian with purely 
decorative architecture, and the ease with 
which tiling can be adapted to almost any 
structure makes it a practical and highly 
popular material. 

’ For interior tiling, there is an even 
wider field. In floors, steps, arches, walls, 





hearths, and ceilings may be found end- 
less possibilities for decoration. To get 
satisfactory results, however, the designer 
must have judgment and a sympathetic 
taste, sometimes called by craftsmen a 
“clay feeling,” which causes him to real- 
ize both the limitations and possibilities 
of his medium. He must also have the 
proper architectural knowledge to help 
him in the placing of his tiles. The three 
methods of employing tiles for decoration 
are: first, as a complete encrustation of 
walls, floors, or vaultings; second, for the 
sake of mere decorative emphasis to 
structural lines; and third, as an enrich- 
ment for panels. From an artistic point 
of view, the most significant method is the 
adornment of wall surfaces in large or 
concentrated devices. For this, brocade 
and filigree tiles, in rich colors, can be ob- 
tained. These are purely decorative in 
spirit and their use combines the maxi- 
mum of effort with the minimum of labor. 
We are apt to find, however, that the 
most satisfactory designs are those of the 
past, in which the conventionalized fig- 
ures are dominant. 


REFLECTIONS OF A HOUSEWIFE 
(Continued from page 160) 


Modernism scarcely approves of all this 
labor. We cannot suppress a doubt as to 
the economy of expending so much time 
and care to catch and imprison a few 
dozen jars of sunshine. In theory, we 
acknowledge the wastefulness of our ef- 
fort. We might, perhaps with advantage 
to the world, be spared this labor and put 
to some other that somebody thinks more 
useful. But in practice, a great many of 
us go on preserving, year after year. In 
fact, we really love the close boundaries of 
home, and prefer the work that is direct 
and personal to a bigger work and a pos- 
sibly posthumous appreciation. 

After all, we but take our place in the 
long line of women who, since cooking was 
invented, have gathered the fruits of the 
earth and stored them up for use and com- 
fort. Each year with the ripening of the 
fruit has this ritual been accomplished, 
through ages of unwritten history. It 
is the hereditary harvest ceremonial of 
womankind, as old as the legend of Po- 
mona. Its incense is the savory smell that 
floats out upon the soft autumnal air, 
from the kitchens of cottage, apartment- 
house, and palace. 


Att those lovely East Indian designs 
and colorings in calico that so delighted 
the fancy of the Dutch East India Gom- 
pany in the seventeenth century are again 
in style. They come in the rare old East- 
ern patterns, in few colors, deftly com- 
bined —wine red, olive green, Gobelin- 
blue, mustard-yellow. 
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ESTABLISHED 1858 
Factories: Detroit. Mich., Walkerville, Ont., 
Francisco, Cal. 
Branches in principal cities of the world. 





For nearly 60 years the above 
trade mark has been recognized 
as a guarantee of quality to the 
varnish buyer. 
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Ye Home Builders” 
NO. 1 THE DINING ROOM 
WHEN it came to finishing the dining 


room John remembered the handsome white and mahog- 
any finish in his grandfather’s stately home built in 1858. He 
knew that Berry Brothers’ varnishes were used on the wood- 
work; so he suggested the use of 


JUXEBERRY WHITEENAMEL 


Whitest White Stays YaAtte 








This gives a rich snow white finish in 
either dull or gloss effects. It appeals to people who want 
something better than the ordinary white interior at no higher cost. 
Sanitary, washable and will notcrackorchip. With mahoganized 
doors and furniture, the combination is a perfect color harmony 
and imparts an air of rich, quiet elegance to the room. 


[lQUID GRANITE 4r F LOORS 


Lasting Waterproof Varnish 


The beauty of hardwood floors is brought 
out and preserved by this splendid floor varnish. It produces 
a rich smooth lustre and resists wear to an unusual degree. 
Occasional use of a floor mop keeps the fiinish in perfect 


condition. Write for literature on wood finishing. al 
136 








Boston 





‘*A valuable addition to every housewife’s library.’”,— New York Sun. 


THE HOUSEKEEPER’S HANDY-BOOK 


“It is packed with the treasured lore of genera- 
tions of accomplished housewives, and covers the 


entire range of domestic knowledge. vee 1 hese riper experience, will tend greatly to promote 
valuable suggestions are bound with fine simplicity health and comfort.”—Living Age. 
P ‘Hlus . : : are an incitement oo . iter® 
and illustrated with pictures that are an incite men “ Treated in a modern, scientific manner, old home 
to artistic housefurnishing in themselves,”— problems which perplexed our grandmothers are 
Milwaukee Free Press. made simple in this book.” —Boston Globe. 

At all bookstores. $1.00 net. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


By LUCIA MILLET BAXTER 


“A collection of wise hints and suggestions, the 
following of which, whether by just- beginning 
housekeepers and home-makers or by those of 


New York 
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Yes, it is a beautiful home, 
but better than that, it can’t burn down! 


HE last decorator has left, the finishing touches are done. There 
before you is the home for which you spent so many happy hours 
in planning. 

The suffering that will be yours should it be destroyed py fire cannot be softened by 
the heaviest insurance. Nothing can replace a real home — its tender associations — its linger- 
ing memories — its sacred surroundings. 

\Vill you expose your rew home to such an end or will you protect it by building of 


NATCO-HOLLOW TILE 


To build of Natco throughout is to erase fire from your list of worries. Your home has 
the safety and stability of the modern skyscrapers, which are fireproofed with Natco. It will 
keep you warmer in Winter, cooler in Summer, because of its Natco air blanket. 

Is anvthing too good for YOUR Home? For the higher cost of Natco Construction 
throughout at the start, you are ever after repaid in insurance and upkeep saving. Natco Con- 

struction also pays you every day in ease of mind, and perhaps some day 
Natco Hollow im saving your home from destruction. 

Whenever and whatever you do build, remember Natco not only as the material to use, 
but as a free Service at your command. The Service of the experienced Natco Engineers 
working with you, your Architect and Contractor from the first plans to the finished build- 
ing. Natco Service is one of the factors that make Natco construction so uniformly satisfac- 
tory and economical. It prevents mistakes and waste in building. 


Now, while You are thinking about Natco, find out more about Natco. Send for our 32- 
pve hand- book, ‘ “Fireproof Houses,” with photopraphs and descriptions of Natco Residences, 
. Ke 


Mailed anywhere for 10c (stamps or coin), Address 
NATIONAL FIRE-PRG@®FING - COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 














Established 1889 
Cffices in All Principal Cities 














SUNDERLAND’S FIREPLACE FITTINGS 


WE PREPAY FREIGHT to any R. R. Station East of the Rocky Mountains. 
Andirons, Spark Guards, Fire Tools, Fenders, Basket Grates, 
Gas Logs, Coal Holders, Ash Dumps, Wood Baskets, Dampers. 
DACHSHUND MUD SCRAPER 


ASK FOR OUR BIG FREE CATALOG “‘D” 


We do an enormous business in all parts of the U.S. Our Eastern and Southern 
DESIGN 1927=B. This pair of art black and- orders are filled direct from our Eastern factories. Send all correspondence to 
irons is 22 in. high. Foot-rail poke: isthe latest = ()maha, which is the geographical center of the country. 


idea; saves need for expensive hearth fe bred . 
and set of fire tools: Complete $8.60 net. High Grade, Artistic Fireplace Goods at Low Prices 


SUNDERLAND BROS. CO., 331 SO. 17 ST., OMAHA, NEB. 
ASK DUN, BRADSTREET OR YOUR BANK — HERE SINCE. 1883 
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(Continued from page rxzv) 


At present it falls far short of realizing 
that dream. Artistically the present 
bridge is a howling insult. Socially it di- 
vides rather than unifies the community, 

It is needful to explain to those who 
have not seen Bridgeville that the factory 
operatives live on the factory side of the 7 
river at the eastern end of the bridge and © 
beyond. The owners of the factory and ~ 
all the native Americans live on the west 7 
bank. They have the town hall, the town 
common, the post-office and the best — 
churches on their side. The factory folks ~ 
have the two saloons and the movies on © 
their side. The bridge separates these two | 
dissimilar worlds. In most ways they = 
might as well be a hundred miles apart. | 

Yet the two halves of the town have one | 
thing in common, — they are economi- = 
cally united. Nearly everybody is inter- 7 
ested, directly or indirectly, in the fac- ~ 
tories, but the community of interest is 7 
not recognized as it should be. q 

I dream of a social unity which I think 7 
ought to grow up from the economic unity 7 
of the town. I’d like to see all the citizens 7 
of the town really living together and en- © 
joying one another’s society. Perhaps that 7 
is largely a dream, but it is a dream worth © 
having. 7 

The bridge should become the visible 7 
and glorified bond of union between the 7 
present divided halves of the village. It 7 
would be a broad level bridge. Architee- 7 
turally it would be built into the factories 3 
on one end and into the town hall and the © 
post-office on the other. I would like to q 
make it alive with common civic interest = 
from end to end, something like the Rialto 7 
in Venice or the Ponte Vecchio at Florence, ~ 
I fully believe this same thing could be 7 
gloriously done at Bridgeville and in a | 
truly American way. a 

The landscape artists call this sort of % 
thing a civic center. It should be the real 7 
center of the town, physically, artistically, 7 
socially. The bridge and its adjoining fea- 7 
tures, — the factories at one end and the 7 
public buildings at the other, — could be 
worked up by a good architect into one © 
splendid coherent mass effect. This mon- | 
umental mass would glorify industry and 
the harmonious labors of men. It would — 
be very different, I think, from the war 
monuments of the Old World. In spirit, 
certainly, it would be infinitely better, — 
better than Trafalgar Square or the Are © 
de Triomphe or the Brandenburger Tor. 
And if the artistic expression might, by 
the timely arrival of genius, as far outstrip 
those famous monuments as the theme 
surpasses theirs in human value, then a 
new mark would be set in the world of 


art and a new era of civilization would be 7 
begun. 


Frank A. Waugh. 





